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Religion 


By M. Z. Frank 


HE ARRIVAL of Israeli Prime 

Minister David Ben-Gurion in 
this country, to launch a $500,000,- 
000 bond drive for Israel, coincides 
with the third anniversary of the 
founding of that state and with the 
beginning of a new political struggle 
within Israel which can have serious 
repercussions both inside and outside 
of its borders. 

Since its inception as a state on 
May 14, 1948, Israel has had three 
governments and is about to give 
birth to a fourth. David Ben-Gurion 
has served as Prime Minister of all 
three governments and is likely to fill 
that role again. The Provisional Gov- 
ernment that formally established the 
Israeli state actually came into being 
several weeks before the latter’s for- 
mation, and functioned until after the 
first general elections on January 25, 
1949, Early in March of that year, the 
first elected government, a coalition 
affair, obtained a vote of confidence 
from the Knesset (parliament) ; less 





M. Z. FRANK has recently returned 
from a seven-month stay in Israel. 
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than two years later, in October 
1950, it foundered on the country’s 
first major cabinet crisis. A new gov- 
ernment, consisting of a reshuffled 
cabinet containing mostly old faces, 
carried on until February of this year, 
when a new crisis broke out, the 
Prime Minister again resigned, and 
this time the Knesset voted its own 
dissolution. In July or August, new 
elections to a second parliament will 
be held. 

Perhaps the Israeli people are 
badly in need of the kind of political 
education that a new election cam- 
paign can give them. But a long- 
range consideration like this does 
not usually affect politicians—even 


where, as in Ben-Gurion’s case, the 
politician happens to be a statesman 
and a philosopher—nor does it 
precipitate cabinet crises. The imme- 
diate cause of the October crisis, and 
of its February successor, was the 
question of the religious (not politi- 
cal) education of new immigrants. 
Far deeper, however, is the struggle 
over the future economic structure of 
Israel. (Other elements are involved, 
of course, most important of which is 
the newness of the government ma- 
chinery.) 

The religious aspect of the trouble 
in Israel has been made much of in 
the United States, probably in large 
part because it lends itself to sensa- 
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tional treatment. In fact, it is far less 
interesting, though far more compli- 
cated, than the pat Church-versus- 
State or Theocracy-versus-Democracy 
formula used by ill-informed and 
often irresponsible writers in Amer- 
ica would imply. 

There is no established church in 
Israel. But neither is there separa- 
tion between Church and State. This 
and several other fundamental con- 
stitutional questions have not yet 
come up for public debate, and Prime 
Minister Ben-Gurion would like to 
postpone debate as long as possible, 
for it is an issue loaded with dyna- 
mite. Indeed, it would be likely not 
only to deflect the energies of Jews 
in and out of Israel from the urgent 
task of building the new state, but 
would also involve in bitter contro- 
versy the many Christian interests in 
Israel and upset the delicate equili- 
brium of Christian goodwill toward 


| the state. 


But there are certain facts that the 
Prime Minister found upon assuming 
office, which he had to handle as he 
saw fit at the moment. Among the 
most important of these was the legis- 


| lative fact that, along with all the 
| laws the new Israeli state had in- 


herited from the British Administra- 
tion, was one promulgated in 1921, 
according to which all personal mat- 
ters—such as birth, marriage, di- 
vorce, inheritance—came under the 
jurisdiction of the religious authori- 
ties in each community. This law, or- 
iginally introduced by the British 
High Commissioner, accorded more 


| or less with British colonial practice 
| and with the needs of a country such 


as Palestine then was, where the in- 


| terests of many religious communities 





had to be considered. The Govern- 


| ment of Israel could, by ordinary 


legislative processes—which would 
take time, of course—have repealed 
that law. But such a step would have 
antagonized religious Jews and would 
also have involved the Government 
in a dispute with the Christian and 
Moslem worlds. Rightly or wrongly, 
the Prime Minister concluded that 
the first three years of Israel’s life 
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were no time in which to precipitate 
such troubles. 

In the second place, Ben-Gurion 
had to face certain political realities. 
His party, the Mapai (Moderate 
Labor), obtained 35 per cent of the 
vote in the last elections and the 
same proportion of deputies in the 
last Knesset. But Mapam, an extrem- 
ist labor party with strong pro- 
Soviet leanings (which have since 
become quite pronounced), came up 
with 20 per cent of the vote, as a re- 
sult of which it demanded control 
over the police and foreign relations 
—two key posts. Had Ben-Gurion 
given in to this demand, it is not 
hard to foresee what effect that would 
have had internally and upon, rela- 
tions with the outside world. He re- 
fused to yield to Mapam and, since 
that precluded a leftist coalition, he 
was forced to seek partners on the 
right. He based his coalition upon 
the moderate elements thereof—the 
Progressives, the Sephardim and the 
Religious Bloc—none of which were 
strong enough or _ conservative 
enough in the economic sphere to in- 
terfere seriously with policy there. 

The latter was an extremely im- 
portant consideration, for, just as 
Ben-Gurion is opposed to a show- 
down today on the place of religion 
in the state, so is he determined to 
postpone debate on the economic 
principles upon which Israel should 
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be built. Israel, for the time being, is 
to be neither socialist nor capitalist, 
but a welfare state. 

Of Mapai’s right-wing partners in 
the coalition, the Religious Bloc was 
the most important numerically and 
in other respects. The Bloc consists 
of four political parties, all of them 
pledged to religious orthodoxy but 
divided on economic matters. These 
parties are: the Mizrachi (religious 
Zionists), Labor Mizrachi, Agudath 
Israel (formerly anti-Zionist) and 
Labor Agudath Israel; the two labor 
religious groups together have most 
members in the Religious Bloc. 


RELIGIOUS CONCESSIONS 


Concessions had to be made to 
these partners, First came acquies- 
cence in the status quo as it per- 
tained to the law affecting personal 
matters. Next it was agreed that all 
food purchased by the army and 
other Government agencies should be 
kosher, that passenger trains should 


. not run on the Sabbath and other 


holidays, and so on. These were 
deemed important gains by the re- 
ligious people but minor nui- 
sances, at worst, by the non-religious. 
(Only the fantastically anti-religious 
in Israel, and superficial foreign 
writers, look upon them as major 
tragedies.) The most significant con- 
cession granted the Religious Bloc 
concerned education in the immi- 
grant camps. It is there that trouble 
has broken out twice. 

Israel has inherited from the Jew- 
ish community of the old Palestine 
several systems of Hebrew schools 
dominated by ideological “trends”: 
the General Zionist “trend,” which 
is the nearest approach to the con- 
cept of a national school system; 
the Labor “trend” (with variations) ; 
the moderate orthodox “trend”; the 
extreme orthodox, ultra-orthodox and 
miscellaneous other “trends.” Each 
Israeli parent has been free to select 
for his child a school of the “trend” 
that suits him best. This, while ex- 
plicable on historical grounds as an 
inevitable development, is hardly an 
ideal situation, since it opens up pos- 
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sibilities for the propagation of every 
type of “persuasion,” particularly 
among politically inexperienced im- 
migrants, 

Among the immigrants are recent 
refugees from Yemen, pious Jews 
who belong more to the eleventh 
century than to the twentieth. To 
them, the division between Jewish 
religion and Jewish nationality— 
which originated in the French Revo- 
lution (when it was proclaimed that 
a man could be a Jew by religion 
without being a Jew by nationality) 
—is foreign and baffling. The Re- 
ligious Bloc received the Yemenite 
Jews in the immigrant camps and 
claimed them as its special wards. 
A Jewish child in an immigrant camp 
who was born in Yemen was to be 
sent automatically to a school oper- 
ated by the Religious Bloc, without 
submitting his parents to the un- 
familiar procedure of opting. It was 
a reasonable enough arrangement 
under the circumstances, except that 
it tended to make religion the special 
domain of a party or group of 
parties. 

The Religious Bloc used its bal- 
ance-of-power position in the co- 
alition to press for more concessions 
from the Government. Last October, 
when the Government was faced with 
popular dissatisfaction with clothes- 
rationing, the Bloc took advantage of 
the Government’s exposed position to 
charge that representatives of non- 
religious labor schools were coercing 
religious parents in the immigrant 
camps to send their children to those 
schools. It was natural for the Bloc 
to take this action—it was divided 
on economic and political questions 
and could be kept intact only as long 
as it pressed forward its religious 
claims. But Ben-Gurion, exasperated 
at the Bloc’s conduct, resigned. 

The October crisis was resolved 
somehow, at least temporarily. Ben- 
Gurion’s Mapai feared the conse- 
quences of an election conducted 
while popular discontent with it was 
pronounced. But in February, the 
crisis broke out anew. 

The immigrant camps had mean- 


while been abolished and converted 
into work camps. The Religious Bloc 
now claimed the same right to prose- 
lytize in the work camps as it had 
while they were immigrant camps. 
Mapai contended that that would per- 
petuate a condition of discrimination 
toward immigrants from one country, 
whereas the duty of the state—Ben- 


Gurion argued—was to convert the 


Yemenite Jew into a full-fledged citi- 
zen of Israel as quickly as possible, 
with the right to determine for him- 
self what school he wished to send his 
child to. 


CARETAKER REGIME 


This time, Ben-Gurion resigned, but 
in a manner that made it difficult for 
his party to overrule him, Although 
his government continues to rule, it 
is really a caretaker regime which 
will end with the mid-summer elec- 
tions. 

Ben-Gurion brought the February 
crisis to a head not merely out of ex- 
asperation. For one thing, he felt 
that concessions to the Religious 
Bloc had reached the point beyond 
which lurked the danger of theocracy. 


Too, he saw the evil in permitting 
religion to become the special prop- 
erty of a political grouping. Any po- 
litical or economic group, he main- 
tains, has the right to make special 
arrangements for those of its adher- 
ents who wish to observe the tenets 
of the Jewish religion. The Religious 
Bloc, however, objected to the open- 
ing of religious schools by the 
Histadrut (General Federation of 
Labor). 

But the most important motive for 
Ben-Gurion’s dissolution of the co- 
alition was perhaps his belief that, 
within the Religious Bloc, the anti- 
labor element was gaining the upper 
hand and deliberately engineering re- 
ligious crises to obstruct the Govern- 
ment’s economic policy, particularly 
that phase of its policy designed to 
prevent the country from becoming 
dominated by uncontrolled private 
enterprise and foreign corporations. 

Basically, it is this aspect of the 
struggle—which concerns the very 
nature of the economic structure of 
Israel—which is the root-issue at 
stake. We shall deal with that in the 


next article. 





THE MIDDLE EAST'S FIRST DEMOCRACY 


“Many countries were built up by large immigration. Australia, New Zea- 
land, Canada and your own great country. . . . You also fought a Battle for 
Independence. You opened then your gates to all oppressed people through- 
out the world. ... And millions came. But it took you, here, in this large and 
rich country more than twenty years to double your population. We had to 
do it in three years. . . . We have before us that cruel lesson of the slaughter 
of six million Jews. 

“We are not merely building a Jewish State. We have come back to a 
region which was once the cradle of human civilization. The countries in that 
region are now afflicted with poverty, corruption, disease, despoliation. 
Amidst that degraded world we are building up, by the creative power of 
those Jewish immigrants, a new society based on human dignity, based on 
the belief in the creativeness of every human being, based on the belief in 
freedom, democracy and progress. We are building a fortress of liberty 
and progress in democracy in that world. We are serving as an example to our 
neighbors that they need not remain in their abject poverty . . . [for] what 
we are doing is not only the concern of the Jewish people. . . . It is the con- 
cern of all peoples who, like us, cherish the prophecy which came forth from 
the sacred land of Israel, who cherish the ideals of human liberty, of the 
dignity of man, of human brotherhood, of peace among nations, of democ- 
racy, of self-rule, who are opposed to slavery in any form, who want freedom 
of toil, of speech, of assembly. . . . This is their concern, as well as ours. 
This is the first democracy in the Middle East.” 

—Address of Israeli Prime Minister Ben-Gurion in New York, May 10, 1951 
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BOHN 


HINGS ARE LOOKING UP in the 

field of radio and television. Dis- 
cussions that are going on every- 
where and a few actual developments 
lead me to feel that the American 
people are waking up and that, soon- 
er or later, we shall have—up in the 
air, at least—a better world. 

This will serve to introduce a 
young friend of mine from Oakland, 
California. His name is George F. 
Malone. He is a graduate student in 
education, and he opens up by dis- 
agreeing with some remarks which I 
made recently about the British 
Broadcasting Corporation: 

“Though I have heard some BBC 
programs through American rebroad- 
casts and when I visited Great Brit- 
ain with the ADA Study Group in 
1949, my opinions on government 
radio are largely based on the obser- 
vations of others (I found few Brit- 
ishers reticent on the subject of the 
BBC) and considerable thought on 
the problem of radio in a democracy. 

“The position I have arrived at in 
regard to radio is that it definitely 
should not be the monopoly of the 
Government, nor of an oligopoly of 
gigantic business interests (as it is 
today in effect). Radio, as well as 
the other means of mass communica- 
tion, the press, television, is too in- 
strumental in the formation of public 
opinion to be vested solely in the 
hands of a small group of persons 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Competition 
In the Air 


(governmental or private) who could 
exert a politically oriented viewpoint. 
“Many Labor party people assured 
me that Fact, the official Labor party 
monthly modeled on Time, spoke the 
truth when it criticized the BBC in 
the following terms: ‘The BBC looks 
on members of its staff with Social- 
ist views as being dangerously poli- 
tical in outlook, but takes the curious 
stand that those with anti-Labor 
views are somehow non-political. As 
a result, anti-Labor bias appears in 
the programs as a matter of course; 
only Socialist views are questioned.’ 


“The BBC, while it might super- 


ficially appear to be apolitical, does 
behave in a political manner. Of 
course, this will probably change to 
a pro-Labor bias as the Labor party 
time in office, but 
though I approve of much the Labor 
party has done (and probably would 
be a Labor voter were I a Britisher) , 
I do not believe political bias in a 
monopoly such as the BBC is desir- 
able in a democracy. 

“The solution which seems to me 
most desirable is a mixed system— 
perhaps one more or less resembling 
that already found in Canada and 
Australia. In these countries, we find 
Government yardstick stations ¢om- 
peting on a fair basis, not stacked in 
either direction, with non-govern- 
mental radio. Radio stations without 
the profit motive as the sole reason 
for existence would also play a 
major role. Stations controlled by 
unions, cooperatives and churches 
would complete the three-phase pic- 
ture.... 


“The 


increases _ its 


present radio oligopoly, 


which now ladles out soothing syrup 
in the form of a small amount of pro- 
gramming with the listener, and not 
the dollar alone, in mind, would, of 
course, suffer greatly from the com- 
petition. Perhaps it would be desir- 
able to follow through on actions 
some Congressmen have had the 
audacity to broach—that measures be 
passed in regard to discriminatory 
power allotments and dial positions 
which act now to ramify the oligo- 
polies’ position. 

“Essentially, my whole position is 
one pointing up one phase of the 
difference between socialist (classic 
brand) and _ non-socialist liberal 
thought. The socialist is willing to 
trust the Government provided he 
functions in it. The non-socialist 
liberal is willing to go along with 
TVAs when a potential threat to his 
liberty and freedom is not involved 
—but, fundamentally, he wants pow- 
er diffused so that no small shift 
could throw society into either a 
“1984” collectivist pattern or a Big 
Business-militaristic-fascistic state— 
which, of course, we have had illus- 
trated in real life as being little differ- 
ent in practice.” 

All this sounds like good sense to 
me. I am proud of this 23-year-old 
young man. He has learned from 
someone the essentials of good think- 
ing. His professors cannot all have 
been bad. 

In the meantime, the hope of 
genuine competition in the air grows 
brighter. As I write this, the morn- 
ing paper brings the news that the 
New York State Board of Regents has 
come up with a plan for a chain of 
eleven TV stations in this one state. 
If that sort of thing happens here, 
it will happen in other states, 

And don’t tell me that the educat- 
ors are too pudgy and puffy and 
stuffy to run a string of television 
stations. We are getting a new breed 
of school people. And, anyway, no- 
body could be more stuffy and rou- 
tine-minded than the fellows who 
arrange the present programs. The 
more competition we have, the more 
chance of improvement. 








RUSSIAN GRAIN WORKERS: ‘DIZZY WITH SUCCESS’? 


HE Soviet Politburo has abandoned vast plans for 

forcible resettlement of the great mass of Russia’s 
peasants. It has applied the brakes to the program for 
creating large “agricultural cities” initiated by Politburo 
member Nikita Khrushchev, a secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party Central Committee. 

Khrushchev’s campaign to merge small kolkhozes with 
neighboring collective farms, begun in the spring of 
1950, now seems to be coming to an end in most parts of 
Russia. According to figures published by Soviet Agri- 
culture Minister Benediktov (Socialist Agriculture, March 
3), “more than two thirds” of the 252,000 kolkhozes in 
Russia as of January 1950 have now been subjected to 
“consolidation,” with 60,000 new kolkhozes emerging 
from the consolidation. The total number of kolkhozes 
in Russia appears to be stabilizing at about 100,000. 

Soviet data make it clear that the program ran into 
considerable trouble. There has been a great lag in work 
in the fields. Consolidation seems to have had adverse 
effects on cattle-raising. Disturbing symptoms are to be 
found in the delivery of produce. 

Behind these disturbances, of course, is the antago- 
nistic attitude of Russia’s collective farmers toward the 
Khrushchev program. As far as can be determined from 
the reports coming out of Russia, their dissatisfaction has 
not yet assumed the form of overt, active protest (as in 
the 1930s, when armies and poison gas were used to 
quell peasant revolts). But the past year has been filled 
with instances of passive resistance. 

Sergei Antonov, a land-distributor, tells in his story 
“Poddubenskiye Limericks” (published in Ogoniok last 
September) how he helped work out a production plan 
for a consolidated kolkhoz in a village near Moscow last 
summer. Despite its rosy hues, Antonov’s narrative can- 
not conceal the resistance of the countryside. In one 
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THE SPLIT 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


scene, the peasant women, despite the threats of the 
kolkhoz chairman, refuse to dismantle the poultry farm, 
whose removal to another spot was dictated by the con- 
solidation plan. 

As the temper of the countryside became known, the 
Communists began to split up on the question of future 
farm policy. Some favored a temporary respite, and urged 
an increase in the number of agricultural machines and 
the stepping up of the organization of Communist groups, 
in order to consolidate the party’s present position. 
Others urged a continuation of the present policy, whose 
objective was the complete urbanization of the country- 
side, with the kolkhozes being turned into grain factor- 
ies and the farmers into workers. 

The extremists won out. On November 22, 1950, a lead 
article in /zvestia declared: 


“The fusion of the small collective farms constitutes 
only part of the projected work on the organizational- 
economic consolidation of the kolkhozes. Single eco- 
nomic and cultural centers must be created now in the 
consolidated kolkhozes and land distribution carried 
out. The advantages of consolidated kolkhozes will 
only make themselves fully felt as a result of these re- 
forms.” 


Izvestia recommended a drive to undertake by the be- 
ginning of this spring the large-scale resettlement of 
peasants to the new consolidated centers. (For further 
details on this development, see my article, “Stalin's New 
War on the Peasants,” THe New Leaber, January 1.) 


MOSCOW THE KEY 


With the resettlement question now receiving immedi- 
ate, urgent priority, the struggle within the party over 
the policy began. Moscow province occupied a central 
position in Khrushchev’s calculations; he is secretary of 
the Moscow Party Committee, and had assigned that 
province the leading role when the resettlement campaign 
began at the beginning of 1950. Moscow province had 
then initiated the entire program of consolidating the 
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ON SOVIET FARM POLICY 


New drive at super-collectivization 


stalls; Khrushchev may pay for it 


kolkhozes; the other provinces of the Russian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic had followed its lead. 


On January 6, 1951, the Moscow Pravda, which is. 


Khrushchev’s mouthpiece, declared: 


“The kolkhozes in Moscow province are entering a 
period of great constructive works. . . . The scope of 
the work ahead is enormous. . . . A radical reconstruc- 
tion of the villages is . . . a not-distant prospect. This 
is the essential task of the day.” 


Moscow Pravda during January and February indi- 
cate the furious pace at which the preparatory work was 
moving in Moscow province. A series of party confer- 
ences and meetings discussed resettlement. At special con- 
sultations, architects and technicians talked over the 
planning of new settlements, laying out of private garden 
plots, etc. Khrushchev personally directed the campaign 
and made long speeches several times a week. Scarcely 
an issue of Moscow Pravda failed to contain some item 
on resettlement. Reckoning up the results for Jan- 
uary, the chief of the kolkhoz construction administration 
of Moscow province reported (Moscow Pravda, February 
1) that, of the province’s 1,541 kolkhozes, more than 700 
had already worked out plans for land redistribution and 
more than 600 had formulated construction plans. Even 
this was too slow for Khrushchev, who applied further 
pressure through the party apparatus. Until the be- 
ginning of March, “kolkhoz construction” (the euphe- 
mism for resettlement) received top priority in Moscow. 

But on March 4, Pravda, Moscow Pravda and Socialist 
Agriculture published a report delivered by Khrushchev 
on January 18, under the title, “On Construction dnd 
Public Welfare in the Kolkhozes.” Among other things, 
he urged restriction of private farm plots, and opposed 
the idea of individual homes for each farm family, rec- 
ommending instead consideration of peasant apartment 
houses. Of far greater significance than the content of 
Khrushchev’s article is what happened to it. The day after 
it was published, on March 5, the following note appeared 
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in each of the three newspapers that had published it: 


“Correction by the Editors: In publishing the article 
by Comrade N. S. Khrushchev, “On Construction and 
Public Welfare in the Kolkhozes,” in yesterday’s issue, 
a note from the Editors was inadvertently omitted. 
This note stated that the article by Comrade N. S. 
Khrushchev was being published only as a basis for 
discussion.” 

Obviously, there can be no question here of “inadvert- 
ent omissions,” let alone “inadvertent omissions” made 
simultaneously by three editorial staffs. The “correction” 
reveals unmistakably the seriousness of the political 
struggle over Khrushchev’s program within the party 
hierarchy. The fierceness of the behind-the-scenes battle 
has already produced, in the open and abrupt public 
repudiation of a Politburo member and Central Com- 
mittee secretary, an event unheard of in the Soviet Union 
in the last twelve years. 

Following the note of “correction,” the entire resettle- 
ment problem disappeared entirely from the pages of 
Moscow Pravda, When a previously scheduled conference 
of engineers and architects on kolkhoz construction took 
place on March 6, it received 23 lines in Moscow Pravda; 
similar meetings had received big spreads during January 
and February. At the same time, Khrushchev’s name 
faded out of public attention. During January and Feb- 
ruary, Moscow Pravda had reported at least ten major 
speeches by him. As Moscow party boss, he takes part 
in all state funerals and formal receptions. During 
March, the newspapers do not record a single speech or 
public appearance by him. Although Khrushchev is men- 
tioned as one of the Politburo members present at the 
Supreme Soviet sessions, he was absent from the Moscow 
city conference, and failed to .attend an important state 
funeral. He had been at a state funeral and attended re- 
gional conferences during January and February. 

Khrushchev’s kolkhoz-consolidation policy was doomed 
because it failed to command sympathy even within 
the Communist party hierarchy. Many Communist lead- 
ers were frightened by the prospect of a new campaign 
against the peasants; the sullen resentment with which 
the countryside greeted consolidation only increased their 
alarm. The alarm grew particularly acute last summer, 
when the question of peasant resettlement became an im- 
minent one. Moscow demanded accelerated preparations 
for the spring offensive; the provinces procrastinated. A 
letter in Pravda of December 20 tells about the stubborn 
reluctance of the Kaliningrad provincial committee to 
discuss the kolkhoz question. If Pravda printed the letter, 
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SOVIET SPLIT conn 


it was because it was typical of the attitude of the party 
leadership in many regions. 

Significantly, even the Propaganda and Agitation Ad- 
ministration (Agit-Prop) of the party Central Committee 
seems to have been split on Khrushchev’s plans. A whole 
series of provincial and even republic resolutions on the 
peasant resettlement question, reported in the local press, 
went unmentioned in Pravda. The complete absence of 
even a bare mention of resettlement in Pravda’s lead 
articles is especially noteworthy. After Jzvestia on No- 
vember 22 first presented the slogan of immediate prep- 
aration for the great resettlement operations, Pravda on 
December 1 discussed the need to bend every effort to 
expand grain production and the role of the technically- 
trained cadres. On December 23, Pravda reacted to the 
discussion of the resettlement question by the December 
plenum of the Moscow Committee with an editorial, 
which stated: 


“The correct organization of the training of mass 
kolkhoz cadres is the chief precondition of the further 
growth of our country’s socialist economy.” 


On comparing the statements of Pravda and Moscow 
Pravda, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that a secret 
controversy raged between them and that, while Khrush- 
chev’s organ gave greatest prominence to the social 
tasks of transforming the kolkhozes, the central Pravda, 
now controlled by Suslov and Pospelov, sought to bring 
over-enthusiastic Muscovites back to reality, concerning 
itself with the technical aspects of agricultural production 
and the training of personnel, and concentrating its at- 
tention on the approaching sowing drive. 

This conflict between two lines of approach takes us 
right up to the appearance in the press of Khrushchev’s 
article on “public welfare in the kolkhozes.” And, of 
course, it is by no means an accident that, on the eve of 
the appearance of this article by Khrushchev, Socialist 
Agriculture published a long article by Agriculture Min- 
ister Benediktov, devoted to the same subject as Khrush- 
chev’s article, but without a word about forcible resettle- 





UNREASONABLE FACSIMILE 


Mental Hospital Fugitive Impersonates a Senator.—News- 
paper headline. 


It makes, of course, a front-page feature 
When some poor half-demented creature, 
Escaping from distraught attendants, 
Takes on a Senator’s resplendence. 


But little notice in the papers 

Is given to the frequent capers 

Of Senators whose ruling bent is 
To counterfeit non compos mentis. 


—Richard Armour 





ment or public welfare. Benediktov’s and Khrushchev’s 
articles read like platform statements by two factions 
contesting for leadership of agricultural policy. 

And, indeed, they were platform statements, written for 
debate in the body which possessed the authority to de- 
cide the question. They appeared in the press on March 
3 and 4; on March 6, the Supreme Soviet opened its 
sessions in Moscow. But the opening of the Supreme 
Soviet session is preceded by closed conferences of its 
deputies (the so-called conferences of the Communist 
fraction) and also by conferences of the members of the 
Central Committee. While the fraction meetings have no 
formal rights, the Politburo always listens carefully to 
the attitudes revealed at these meetings. 

Such conferences were held this time, too, and there 
was probably a debate on the immediate tasks in the field 
of kolkhoz policy, proceeding along the lines charted 
by Khrushchev’s and Benediktov’s articles. The “correc- 
tion” printed simultaneously in the three erring, careless 
newspapers tips us off to the results of this debate. 

Khrushchev’s viewpoint received no support, and the 
Politburo found it necessary to repudiate it publicly. No 
such statement was printed with regard to the article by 
Benediktov, whose viewpoint undoubtedly won out. A 
lead article in the March 5 issue of Pravda—the same 
issue in which Khrushchev was repudiated—adheres, in 
its basic ideas, to Benediktov’s article. 

The question of resettling kolkhozniks has disappeared 
from the pages of the Soviet press—even from the Mos- 
cow Pravda, Khrushchev will not introduce forcible “pub- 
lic welfare” measures on the kolkhozes this spring— 
either in the country as a whole or even in the kolkhozes 
of the Moscow area. 

And Khrushchev personally has fallen upon evil days; 
according to the March 20 issue of the Erivan newspaper, 
The Communist, Arutiunov, secretary of the Communist 
party of Soviet Armenia, speaking at the regular party 
congress, spoke of fantastic plans for peasant resettle- 
ment harbored by certain prominent party figures. Aru- 
tiunov is considered a highly adroit lickspittle and his 
speech is in the highest degree significant. According to 
the custom prevailing today in Communist circles, a man 
is kicked only when he is down—or when he needs but 
one last shove to go down. Obviously, Arutiunov already 
regards Khrushchev that way. It is quite possible that 
Arutiunov is right, although the decisive word has not 
yet been spoken. That word will be spoken by Stalin, 
who is much more cautious in dealing with his closest 
cbmrades than he was 12 to 15 years ago. 

In any case, it would be a great mistake to think that 
all plans for forcible resettlement of the kolkhozniks have 
been buried for good. These plans are in such close ac- 
cord with the most characteristic features of pure Stal- 
inism that one can be certain that Stalin will one day 
return to them. The ordeal of resettlement still threatens 
the Russian peasant. 


The New Leader 
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Anti-Red, anti-Franco resistance movement led general strike 


The Basques Strike 


Against Franco 


By Jesus de Galindez 


O; APRIL 23 AND 24, the Basque 


people demonstrated their dis- . 


like of the Franco regime with a 
near-unanimity and _ self-discipline 
that impressed democrats the world 
over. The demonstration took the 
form of a strike against the high cost 
of living, involving demands for 
price control and wage raises amount- 
ing to 50 per cent; but from the very 
beginning, the strike was essentially 
political in character. 

The strike order was issued by the 
Basque Council of Resistance, which 
is in close contact with the Basque 
Government-in-exile, and directed the 
workers to remain on strike for 48 
hours through Monday and Tuesday, 
April 23 and 24. Franco’s governors 
of the Basque provinces of Biscay 
and Gipuscoa_ threatened, via 
eleventh-hour broadcasts, reprisals 
against anyone who followed those 
instructions. But the Basque workers 
struck, nevertheless. 

For 48 hours, the stoppage was 
almost general in Basque factories 
and even in many city offices; only 
public-service workers continued in 
their jobs, in accordance with the 
Resistance Council’s directives. On 
Wednesday, the strikers returned to 
work. Next day the Madrid regime 
announced that it had “broken the 





Jesus DE GALINDEZ, who represents 
the exiled Basque Government in the 
U.S., has wide contacts inside Spain. 


May 21, 1951 


attempt at a general strike in the 
Basque country,” and the controlled 
Spanish press declared that “the 
movement was Communist-inspired 
like others elsewhere in Europe.” 

But Basque President Dr. José 
Antonio de Aguirre, from his head- 
quarters in Paris, informed foreign 
correspondents that he and his col- 
leagues had decided on the April 
23-24 dates precisely because Radio 
Moscow and Radio Prague were ask- 
ing Spanish workers to strike on May 
Day. By thus showing that the Com- 
munists were in fact thwarted by 
the Basque resistance, Franco’s 
smear against the strike movement 
was effectively countered. 

Basque politics continues to be as 
peculiar as it was during the Span- 
ish Civil War. Almost all of us in 
the Resistance are Catholics, but we 
continue to fight against the so-called 
Catholic dictatorship of Franco. In 
1936-37, our priests went into exile 
along with us, fourteen of them were 
executed by Franco’s firing squads, 
more than one hundred were jailed 
by his courts, and our Bishop, Msgr. 
Muxika, was arrested and exiled by 
Franco in the first stages of the lat- 
ter’s rebellion. Last month, Basque 
Catholic organizations supported the 
strikers, and at least two priests have 
been arrested because they helped 
parishioners who were on strike. 

We have closed ranks just as we 
did during the Civil War. President 





Aguirre’s Government contains with- 
in it the same political parties who 
formed it in 1936, with but one ex- 
ception: the Communists (who were 
expelled in 1948). The main elements 
composing the Government are the 
Basque Nationalists (Catholic) and 
the Socialists; three small republi- 
can parties complete the team. The 
Basque Council of Resistance is sim- 
ilarly organized, with the addition of 
three trade-union groups: the Basque 
Workers Brotherhood (Catholic), the 
General Union of Workers (Social- 
ist), and the smaller National Con- 
federation of Workers (Libertarian). 
These forces polled 80 to 85 per cent 
of the vote in the last elections held 
(in 1936)—they continue as strong 
or stronger in the affections of the 
Basque people. 

The Basque underground showed 
its strength for the first time on May 
1, 1947, when it called the first gen- 
eral strike Franco’s dictatorship had 
experienced. (This was possible be- 
cause the Basque leaders maintained 
intact their organization in exile, de- 
spite the loss of many of them 
through execution and privation un- 
der Franco; fortunately, our leaders 
are quite young and are capable of 
displaying great energy, as well as 
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BASQUES CONTINUED 


loyalty, in their work.) In 1947, 
although police persecution was 
brutal, the strike leaders were never 
found. Since then, the Basque under- 
ground has frequently been active, on 
several occasions silencing Fran- 
co’s radio at San Sebastian and 
broadcasting its own programs over 
the same wave-length. Our clandestine 
station, Radio Euzkadi, is heard by 
Basques three times daily and is gen- 
erally regarded (in Washington, for 
example) as a reliable source of news 
from Spain. 

The April strike was the most im- 
pressive show of strength the Basques 
have so far put up. The Madrid junta 
said that only 65 per cent of the 
workers participated, but Resistance 
leaders are convinced that the total 
ranged between 85 and 90 per cent, 
or 250,000 in all, exclusive of the 
public service employes among the 
non-striking 10 to 15 per cent who 
were told by the Resistance to stay 
on their jobs. 

The Barcelona strike [THE NEw 
LeaperR, April 2—Epb.], though also 
political in essence, was motivated 
primarily by the rise in streetcar 
fares, and Franco’s supporters (like 
Senator McCarran in this country) 
could present it as an example of 
Madrid’s need for economic assist- 
ance from the United States. The 
Basque strike, however, proves that 
these movements are not only eco- 
nomic. It is true that the average 
Spaniard doesn’t earn enough to live 
on, but his protest is directed above 
all against the corruption rife in 
Franco’s administration, and what he 
demands is justice and freedom. 

Franco’s American backers re- 
peatedly claim that he is Europe’s 
only reliable fighter against Com- 
munism, that he can put one million 
soldiers in the field against Com- 
munism, and that the Pyrenees repre- 
sent an unconquerable barrier against 
Soviet aggression. We Basques main- 
tain, and we believe that most demo- 
crats will agree with us, that soldiers 
are not as important as morale in the 
fight between democracy and Com- 
munism. But even from the point of 


view of “expediency,” Franco is un- 
trustworthy. He promised Hitler a 
million soldiers, too, but when zero 
hour approached not one of them 
could be found fighting in Berlin. 
Most important, however, his word is 
unreliable because of what the 
Basque and Catalan workers have 
just proved. 

Franco’s Ambassador to the United 
States, José Lequerica, is one of those 
who has offered a million armed men 
to fight against Communism, Senator 
McCarran and others continually 
echo the same offer. Yet consider: In 
the Basque country alone, 250,000 
men went out on strike in obedience 
to Resistance orders and in the face 
of Franco’s threats; in Catalonia, 
only a few weeks earlier, many more 
thousands wenf through the identical 
experience. In view of facts like these, 
who can guarantee exactly how many 
soldiers will answer Franco’s call 
when the time comes? 


FIGHTERS FOR FREEDOM 


They speak of the Pyrenees as a 
bastion. Through these mountains 
there are two entrances into Spain: 
an Eastern gateway through Cata- 
lonia, and a Western gateway through 
Euzkadi (Spanish for Basque coun- 
try). These cannot be held against an 
aggressor unless they are guarded 
by men who believe in what they are 
fighting for. We are good fighters; 
we have proved that twice already— 
but we have always fought, not un- 
der a dictatorship, not under an army 
of occupation, but under the flag of 
freedom. 

Another argument that tends to 
make Franco look good to some anti- 
Communists is that the anti-Franquist 
opposition is divided and without or- 
ganization. But when leaders can call 
a general strike on only one day’s 
notice, when the people respond over- 
whelmingly, and when the ensuing 
demonstration is carried off in excel- 
lent order—all of which happened in 
the case of the Basques—who can 
deny that the opposition is organized 
and is more popular than the govern- 
ment? 





President Aguirre, in answering 
questions put to him by foreign cor- 
respondents in Paris, declared: 


“The democratic powers would 
be committing a very serious error 
if, at a moment when the Spanish 
people are rising united to fight 
misery, corruption and dictator- 
ship, the democratic governments 
and especially the United States 
were to help Franco against the 
people. That would be an absurd- 
ity; and if it occurred, nothing 
would provide better news and 
better arguments for international 
Communism. It would appear 
more logical if Western policy, in 
the face of recent events, and in 
face of the order and strength 
shown [in the Basque strike], 
were to line up unequivocally with 
the Spanish people and their as- 
pirations, and develop such actions 
as may encourage the most rapid 
and pacific substitution of a demo- 
cratic government for Franco’s. 

“The coalition of democratic 
forces would be in a position to 
take over the government in Spain 
if American policy especially were 
to follow, henceforth, a line of ac- 
tion which would ally it with a 
truly great friend, the people of 
Spain. . . . If that happened, the 
way would be opened to a solution 
of all problems, including the in- 
tegration of Spain into the West- 
ern world, into a European fed- 
eration, into the Atlantic Pact, into 
the defense of Western Europe, 
into the United Nations, into the 
Marshall Plan, and into other or- 
ganizations without protest but 
with the agreement of everyone. 

“We want, as our close friends 
the Catalans do, to break forever 
the false dilemma: Franco or 
Communism. We say the real 
choice is not between Franco and 
Communism, but between those 
two and democracy.” 


We have made the first break. We 
have shown that our people are 
united and disciplined, that they con- 
tinue to fight against the Franco dic- 
tatorship, and that we are prepared 
to take power peacefully and in good 
order. It is now up to our American 
friends to help us, and to American 
legislators to decide who is Amer- 
ica’s best ally: a totalitarian dicta- 
tor or a free people. 


The New Leader 
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ATTLEE 

AM GRATEFUL to the editors of THE New LEADER 

for this opportunity to provide a brief commentary 
on recent events in the British Labor party and to 
put those events in this true perspective. 

The departure of Aneurin Bevan, Harold Wilson 
and John Freeman from the Government has been 
presented by the anti-Labor press both here and 
abroad as being indicative not merely of a split but 
of an unbridgeable gulf in our ranks. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Other sections of the Op- 
position press have depicted the resignations as dis- 
plays of childish and irresponsible pique. Such an 
interpretation is itself irresponsible. 

Both Aneurin Bevan and Harold Wilson stated in 
their resignation speeches that the step which they had 
taken had not been prompted solely by their opposition 
to the proposed charge for false teeth and spectacles 
supplied under the National Health Service. They 
feared that what they regarded as a breach in the 
principle of a free health service might be widened 
in the future—by not a Labor but a Tory Government. 

They took the view that the £4,700 million defense 
program spread over a period of three years had been 
largely invalidated by current and prospective short- 
ages of raw materials, machine tools and other com- 
ponents. They felt that the program could not be 
achieved without damage to the British economy; and 
they urged that ways and means should be found of 
reconciling that program with the maintenance of the 
British standard of life and the social services. 

There is, it should be noted, no argument about the 
need for a defense program. Aneurin Bevan himself 
put forward an eloquent justification of the program 
in the House of Commons as recently as February 
15. The argument is rather about the practicability 
and pace of the program in relation to other priori- 
ties, including the social services. 

Bevan, moreover, has said that he and his friends 
would rather be proved wrong than right. “We would,” 
he said on May 1, “rather see all our people at work 
than many of them idle and merely be afforded the 
opportunity of saying ‘I told you so.’” 

On the other hand, we have it on record that all 
members of the Government have felt anxious about 
the raw material shortages and other factors beyond 


British Labor Stands 


By M organ P hillips Secretary of the British Labor Party 


EXCLUSIVE 


BEVAN 


their immediate and exclusive control. But in the pres- 
ent state of the world, they felt that they had no choice 
but to press forward with the defense program and in 
this they have the approval of both the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the Parliamentary Labor party. 

The Government has reaffirmed its determination 
to carry the program through without damage to the 
economy—a determination well expressed by the 
Prime Minister when he introduced the provisional 
program in January by saying that “A sound and ro- 
bust economy was not only an essential condition for 
the preservation of free institutions, but also an essen- 
tial support for military strength.” 

There is no evidence here of the “wide-open split” 
so beloved of the anti-Labor press. We have the as- 
surance of Aneurin Bevan and his colleagues that they 
will do nothing to destroy the unity of the party or 
weaken the position of the Government in the House 
of Commons, or handicap the Prime Minister in de- 
termining the date of the General Election. 

No one would deny that there are differences of 
opinion—as there shoyld and must be in any demo- 
cratic party. They may be wider than teeth and spec- 
tacles, but they are not so fundamental as to damage 
the unity of the movement. That unity remains un- 
impaired. It derives from a deep and abiding faith 
in the supremacy of democratic socialism as the most 
effective answer to the Stalinist challenge. 

I trust that I shall be forgiven when I say that a 
progressive party such as ours might be compared 
with a soccer team. I think the analogy is a fair one. 
After all, we have our left wing, a right wing and a 
center, and a very strong and thrustful center it is. But 
they are all very much interdependent. If, for instance, 
either the left or right wing occasionally tries a solo 
run of its own . . . well, they are still playing for the 
same team and shooting for the same goal. 

Despite what the political seers of the British Tory 
press have to say—and I hope none of them takes up 
sporting journalism: their forecasts are very wide of 
the mark—despite all they say, the team, this British 
Labor party, is in no defeatist mood. Our defense is 
sound, We have beaten the Tories twice—in 1945 and 
again last February. When the whistle blows for the 
start of the next fight, we shall do it again. 
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SHENANIGANS IN PANAMA 


By Victor Alba Latin American Correspondent 


(Ed. Note: This dispatch was received 
before the recent overthrow of Presi- 
dent Arias of Panama.) 


Mexico City 

RNULFO Arias, “The Man,” as 

his partisans call him, was 
President of Panama before World 
War II, and his pro-Nazi tendencies 
were so pronounced that they led to 
an uprising that forced him to sur- 
render power in 1941. But Colonel 
José Remén [who deposed Arias last 
‘week—Ep.] remained as Chief of 
Police; Remén, who has occupied 
this post for 15 years, can make and 
unmake Presidents. When, in 1949, 
the Liberal government decided to 





ARNULFO ARIAS: UNMADE 


look into Remén’s crooked ways, he 
organized a coup d état and put his 
Fascist friend, Arias, back in power. 


Since then, Arias has protected the 


internal Communists and the foreign 
ones who operate ships of Panaman- 
ian registry, while, on the other hand, 
he denounces Communism every 
now and then to strengthen his re- 
gime and to allay U.S. suspicions. 
The Republic of Panama numbers 
some 650,000 inhabitants and re- 


ceives from the U. S. $430,000 per 
annum in rent for the use of the 
Canal Zone. Tiny though the Repub- 
lic is, its ships can be found in al- 
most any port, for its merchant fleet 
is one of the world’s largest: 765 
véssels totalling 3,400,000 tons. Half 
of these belong to Americans, but 
250 to 300 of the remainder, nomin- 
ally under European ownership, are 
Soviet-held. At least 60 per cent of 
all Panamanian ships’ crews and 
officers—including those on U. S.- 
owned vessels—are Communists. 
These Communist sailors pull 
down paychecks smaller than those 
earned by members of. the Interna- 


tional Transport Workers Federation — 


[a free trade union body—Eb.]. So- 
cial security, pensions, conditioris of 
work are far below par. When 
strikes broke out recently in France, 
India and other countries to force 
Panamanian-registered ships to pay 
better wages and improve conditions 
of work, the Communist sailors in- 
variably acted as strikebreakers. 

Most Panamanian vessels never 
touch the ports of Panama or Colon 
—they are simply registered at Pan- 
amanian consulates anywhere in the 
world. Since Panama has no laws to 
protect sailors’ wages, the treasury 
of the little republic comes in for a 
nice rake-off from wholesale registra- 
tion fees and from taxes paid by 
foreign shipowners. 

The Panamanian Government’s 
collusion with foreign shipowners has 
made it more difficult for seamen on 
Panamanian ships to improve their 
conditions and tends to increase un- 
employment among them. Literally 
tens of thousands are at the mercy 
of uncertain employment, and thus 
become easy victims of the political 
chicanery at which the Communists, 
in particular, are past masters. This 
system, moreover, places at the serv- 


ice of the Cominform, the MVD and 


the Soviet espionage service a trans- 
port network which blankets the en- 
tire world, including the U.S.A. 

The Panamanian Government, 
which understands exactly what is 
afoot, purposely maintains the system 
just described. A man like Colonel 
Remon cannot possibly be oblivious 
to the advantages which the U.S.S.R. 
derives from masking its activities 
under the Panamanian flag. 

Despite the stranglehold which this 
system seems to have, Minister of 
Justice Aleman recently denounced 
Communist penetration of Panama 
and of the Canal Zone. A few days 
later, [former] President Arias 
closed the Fiduciary Bank, suppress- 
ed the press of the Liberal party, 
arrested several ex-Presidents who 
oppose him, and began proceedings 
against the country’s only free labor 
organization. 


Panama has three trade-union fed- 


erations: the UGT, directed by the 
Peronistas; the Syndical Federation, 
run by the Communists; and the Fed- 
eration of Peasants and Workers, 
affiliated with the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 
The Peronista and Communist labor 
groups are pro-Arias, the free ele- 
ments oppose him and count on CIO 
and AFL backing in the Canal Zone. 
The Communists hate the ICFTU 
group because it threatens to change 
the lawless conditions the U.S.S.R. 
deems essential to the operation of 
its phantom fleet. Soviet-run ships 
now have the right to enter ports 
close to the Canal; in a crisis, they 
could serve any number of useful 
military purposes, including even a 
blockade of the Canal. 

Under these circumstances, the 
anti-Communist protestations of 
Arnulfo Arias should be viewed with 
skepticism. In fact, they serve to 
lull U. S. fears and to facilitate the 
work of Soviet agents in Panama. 


The New Leader 
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ARE FADS 


By Charles W. White 


KILLING EDUCATION? 


ARRY J. FULLER, University of Illinois botany pro- 
fessor, seems to be a sort of educational Paul Revere 
who fears the paper dolls are coming. 

He might safely have stuck to his algae, stoneworts, 
quinquefoliolate leaves and such, just as Paul R. could 
have lain down beside his silver spoons and let the Brit- 
ish have the place, Instead, Professor Fuller got up on 
his hind legs at an Illinois Phi Beta Kappa meeting a 
while back and said right out loud that modern educators 
are fouling up our educational system. 

They’re murdering modern education with a surfeit 
of “silly fads, tawdry tricks, superficial subject matter 
and cheaply utilitarian educational philosophy,” the 
doughty schoolman declared. Learned opportunists and 
scholarly carpetbaggers have been substituting so-called 
“socially significant” subjects for sound education in the 
humanities, arts and sciences. 

This looks, at first glance, like one more reactionary 
hollering up the venerable Little Red Schoolhouse theme. 
On closer inspection, however, it seems that basi¢ tenets 
of the new education, rather than the old, are involved. 
Further, viewed in the light of recently acquired know- 
ledge about the teaching loads of classroom teachers (as 
distinguished from the audiovisual experts, say), it raises 
some points worth thinking about. 

Professor Fuller was speaking particularly of colleges 
of education, their professors and their currently popular 
ideas. He challenged the doubledome boys on four counts: 

1. Falsity of the basic assumptions from which they 
proceed in their anti-intellectual activities. 

2. Deterioration in the contemporary training of stu- 
dents, particularly in the high schools. 

3. Substitution of “social significance” for sound edu- 
cation. 

4. Confusion and inconsistencies which dominate the 
thinking, utterances and activities of many educational 
professors. 

It boils down to a complaint that has been on the mind 
of many a VU. S. parent for many a day; and one that 





CuHarLEs W. WHITE, now teaching at Indiana University, 
contributes to the New York Times and Herald Tribune. 
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An Illinois professor condemns educators 
who want to limit instruction to ‘those 


things needed for adjustment in society’ 


‘ 


has been felt, if not expressed, by more than one class- 
room teacher who has found it necessary to go along 
with the starry-eyed party in power—or else. 

These classroom teachers more often than not have to 
keep quiet around their own buildings. The dreamy dons 
who congregate in the Principal’s office every afternoon 
won't like you if you get in their way—and, as is usually 
the case with purveyors of the current intellectual obses- 
sion, from Himmler to Hiss, they can get you into plenty 
of trouble, It’s not very diplomatic, these days, for a 
classroom teacher to get practical about education. 

Professor Fuller, working from a more secure level 
in a university that appears to be reverting to “hard” 
education, not only got away with it but has been called 
on for more of the same. His Phi Beta Kappa outburst 
was in May of last year; as late as last December, he was 
invited to say it over again at Cleveland, this time before 
the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. It can be expected that his ideas will get around 
further. 

The Illinois educator’s charges carried with them the 
accusation that modern educators seem to suffer from a 
sort of boredom amounting to heartsickness. He thinks 
many of them, subconsciously perhaps, believe that edu- 
cation of the past has been largely a failure; that it was 
“concerned only with knowledge for the sake of know- 
ledge, while education in the fresh and dewy present is 
concerned with knowledge for the sake of living the ‘full 
and enriched’ life.” 

Educators of this persuasion believe that “only those 
things needed for adjustment in society should be 
taught,” the botanist told the Phi Betas. He was going 
into subjective mysteries there, of course. It is not neces- 
sary to agree with his analysis of the causes in order to 
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ask that some new and skeptical thought be given the 
whole subject of extra-curricular activities. 

This bears on the point, raised so eloquently in Illi- 
nois, I wish to make here: What about the classroom 
teacher, and her necessary involvement in the problem? 

If you want to know, just ask her. I refer to sincere, 
hard-working, day-in-and-day-out teachers in grade and 
high schools in average cities, of course; the front-line 
infantry of our beleaguered school system. 

The classroom teacher doesn’t like to talk out of 
school; but much has been heard from teachers’ organ- 
izations in recent years about too-heavy classroom loads, 
inadequate pay, and similar handicaps not necessarily 
stemming from the nature of the subject-matter taught. 
Earl J. McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education, esti- 
mates that nearly a quarter of a million additional ele- 
mentary teachers will be needed during the next several 
years to take care of the 7,000,000 World War II babies 
who will be in school by 1956. There is a shortage of 
teachers, and the teachers are short of time. A study just 
completed by the Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association states that elementary teachers, for 
instance, average 11.9 hours each week in out-of-class 
instructional duties; secondary teachers, 13 hours. In ad- 
dition, the average teacher reported 9.3 hours weekly in 
miscellaneous duties such as supervising study halls, 
keeping records, coaching athletics, sponsoring extra- 
curricular activities, and the like. 


CLASSROOM BURDENS 


In this connection, they might page Professor Fuller. 
The NEA mentions added classroom burdens caused by 
“broken homes, the tensions of war, family transiency, 
lack of parental control, and the overstimulation of mov- 
ing pictures, radio and television.” Our Illinois man would 
blame some of it—perhaps most of the classroom teach- 
er’s troubles—on the enormous expansion, since the ’20s, 
of those “socially significant” extra-curricular activities 
the progressive educators love so well. 

Teachers I have interviewed (real, tired-out ones with 
chalk dust on their clothes) express concern about over- 
emphasis on athletics like basketball, which was mixed 
up in that township school war last fall at Onward, In- 
diana, during which it was necessary to call out the state 
police. A township school consolidation threatened On- 
ward with loss of her team! Indiana educational authori- 
ties backed the consolidation move and it appears now 
that—team or no team—it will go through. The tumult 
only served to indicate what a stultifying grip basketball 
has on education in several states. It would require a 
separate dissertation to show how the community itself, 
from the town banker to the Chief of Police, gets so crazy 
about sports that it weighs the whole school program by 
the local team’s success at the state tournament—and how 
this silly bombast exerts its influence on the School Board 
and throughout the school system. 
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Sticking to the long-suffering classroom teacher, here 
is a brief runover of extra-curricular activities some of 
them complained about recently to this writer, in the 
graveyard and by the dark of the political moon: 

School plays and concerts. Clubs. Class dances. Tele- 
vision programs (“A Visit to the Zoo” on the Philadel- 
phia uplift curriculum, for instance). Home room pro- 
grams. Student councils, Fund-raising drives. P.T.A, 
affairs (intended to build up what the educational im- 
provisers like to describe as “school public relations”). 
And so forth. Add them up in any high school or up-to- 
date elementary school and you’ve got—well, what have 
you got? An unconscionable drain on teachers’ time and 
energies; what is worse, a total stimulation that stirs up 
and exhausts the children. 

The brunt of it falls on the serious classroom teacher, 
rather frequently a veteran more interested in children 
than basketball or folkdancing. Small wonder that the 
American School Board Journal recently printed several 
worried discussions containing suggestions from teachers 
(protected by their unions) that extra pay ought to be 
granted for extra-curricular work. 

Nobody wants to go back to the Little Red School- 
house and the Hickory Stick. That, I wish to repeat, is 
beside the point. Things that make children like school 
and bring the schools closer to parents; things that help 
develop the whole personality of the individual, are all 
to the good. The question of what, and how much, needs 
to be re-examined. We should consider cutting our edu- 
cational cloth to something near the size of the intellectual 
suit we want Junior to wear. The problem should be 
studied with emphasis not on “public relations,” or what 
rival schools in the next state are fussing with, nor yet 
from the standpoint of how to turn out a bigger and 
louder Girls’ Band in this year’s Memorial Day parade. 
We need to think more about the knowledges and skills 
our children really require, and how best to arrange 
things so that teachers will be able to teach those subjects. 

A total of 22.3 hours of tiddlywinks per teacher per 
week is something to think about, it seems to me. 





PRINCE AND THE PAUPERS 


When Rita up and married Aly, 

All we poor folk could say was “Golly!” 
And women wished that they were Rita 

And thought their lives would be completer, 
And men saw pictures of the bride 

Then gazed upon their wives, and sighed. 


Now Rita, wiser if not sadder, 
Resides, for reasons, in Nevada, 

And Aly, he of all the monies, 

Is distant, following the ponies, 
While we continue through our life— 
The same old husband, same old wife. 


—Richard Armour 
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DALLIN 


FRANKFURT 
HE COMMUNIST AUTHORITIES of 
Leet German East Zone are organ- 
izing smuggling activities on a vast 
scale. In accordance with established 
practice in totalitarian states, where 
operations of a dubious nature are 
directed by the party, rather than 
the Government,, the central agency 
for these activities is the Division of 
Economic Policy of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Socialist Unity (Com- 
munist) party, at Lothringerstrasse 
1, Berlin. East German economic 
planning, including smuggling, is 
subordinated to the needs and direc- 
tives of Moscow; it is actually part 
and parcel of the all-embracing in- 
dustrial and military plans of the 
Soviet Empire. 

“Smuggling is a part of the cold 
war,” is the thesis of a revealing 
memorandum prepared by the Ger- 
man Social Democratic party and en- 
titled, “Problems of Trade between 
the Zones.” The political and military 
importance of smuggling activities 
for the rearmament of the Soviet 
Union and East Germany is proved 
in this memorandum by a multitude 
of facts and figures. 

In the last few years, this illicit 
trade has expanded to unprecedented 
proportions. The basic fact lying at 
the root of this highly organized and 
well-financed traffic is the economic 
structure of the Soviet Empire. The 
latter, by comparison with Western 
Europe and the United States, is a 
conglomeration of industrially back- 
ward countries. Although the Krem- 
lin has greatly expanded its sphere 
since the war, it has tended to absorb 
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[EAST and WEST 


By David J. Dallin 


Cold-War 
Smuggling 


other countries of a similar economic 
character, which compete with, rather 
than complement each other. Only a 
few areas in East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia are exceptions to this 
rule, and they are far from adequate 
to cover the tremendous needs of a 
huge, rapidly-arming empire. 

Bands of smugglers, supplied with 
personnel and supported by the 
“people’s democracies,” are operat- 
ing on an increasing scale, supplying 
the East with tin and _ tin-goods, 
pipes, ball-bearings, various machines 
and tools, iron and steel, and a long 
list of other items. Prominent West 
German industrialists, attracted by 
the prospect of inflated profits, are 
selling their output—particularly 
steel and steel products—for illegal 
delivery to the East Zone. As bait, the 
Politburo of the East German CP 
agreed in August 1950 to pay an ad- 
vance of 75 per cent for steel, on 
signature of the contract. 


PRIVATE BANK ACCOUNTS 


In January 1951, two members of 
the Rhein-Ruhr Stahlhandelsgesell- 
schaft in Diisseldorf were arrested 
for shipping steel amounting to 3,- 
000,000 marks to the East Zone. The 
general managers of the two big East 
Zone industrial firms (Rolte I] and 
Schopper-Stahlbau) recently visited 
West German industrialists and suc- 
ceeded in placing huge orders. About 
50 per cent of the steel going to the 
East Zone is handled by the big Otto 
Krause firm, which moved from 
Silesia to Diisseldorf after the war. 

To pay for the Western goods, the 
East Zone maintains an illegal trade 


in the opposite direction, selling non- 
war-potential goods, cigarettes, coffee, 
etc. in the West. The proceeds are de- © 
posited there in private bank ac- 
counts, and it is impossible to dis- 
cover under what names these Eastern 
funds are camouflaged. 

Not long ago, a firm by the name 
of Texta was widely discussed in the 
press in connection with shady busi- 
ness dealings; it had been acting as 
an intermediary for the Soviet mili- 
tary administration of the East 
Zone. When the police cracked down, 
of course, the Soviet authorities dis- 
claimed any connection and left the 
managers to their fate. 

The proceeds of these illegal im- 
ports also help defray the not incon- 
siderable expenses of the West Ger- 
man Communist party. In relation to 
the party’s tiny membership, the 
Communist “apparatus” is the largest 
of any party organization in West 
Germany. It spent millions of marks 
on a new headquarters for its Central 
Committee, equipped in the most 
modern style, which was opened re- 
cently in Diisseldorf. In every Land, 
Kreis and city, a party headquarters 
has been set up, staffed with full-time 
paid employes. Election campaigns 
entail heavy expenditures. The party 
also operates an intricate espionage 
and sabotage network in the British, 
U. S. and French zones, which is con- 
trolled from the East. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the Communist 
party of West Germany lives, up to at 
least 75 per cent, off the proceeds of 
smuggling. 

The Bonn Government has been 
somewhat lax in combating this il- 
legal trade. Attracted by the prospect 
of huge profits and economic advant- 
ages for individual firms, it has been 
inclined to overlook its political and 
military significance. Sentimental no- 
tions about “German unity” have also 
served as an excuse for inaction. The 
hoax of “German unity” propaganda, 
used by. the Communists to cover up 
smuggling and other similar activi- 
ties, has paid big dividends both to 
the East Germans and to their mas- 
ters in the Kremlin. 





The Phantom 


By Norbert Muhlen 


of McCarthyism 





This is the first of two articles on what Norbert Muhlen 
calls “the phantom fighers,” people who see other 
dangers as great as Stalinism. Dr. Muhlen wrote the 
wartime pamphlet, “Submission to Moscow.” His next 
article will be called “The Phantom of Neo-Nazism.” 





R A YEAR NOW, a phantom has been haunting the 

American political scene. Mere mention of it scares 
the living daylights out of our “non-Communist lib- 
erals.”* The phantom’s name is “McCarthyism.” 

On close examination, this fear-inspiring word turns 
out to be no clearcut political concept or system of 
political praxis, but rather something vague which, if it 
means anything, would describe the ideas and methods 
of Joseph R. McCarthy, a Republican Senator from Wis- 
consin. More precisely, it refers to his tough, indiscrim- 
inate, barnstorming campaign against the present Demo- 
cratic Administration and his three main appeals in that 
campaign: his charge that the Department of State is 
honeycombed with Communists, fellow travelers and 
homosexuals; his advocacy of the inclusion of Spain in 
Western European defense; and his participation in the 
opposition to the President’s power to send troops to 
Europe. Senator McCarthy’s record is embellished by 
some fisticuffs with Drew Pearson, the columnist and 
radio commentator, and by his prominent part in the de- 
feat of Millard Tydings’s bid for re-election to the Senate 
in a campaign which, to judge from some newspapers 
and magazines, was the ‘first Senatorial campaign in 
American history in which a candidate was hit slightly 
below the political belt. 

The first of McCarthy’s activities, his denunciation of 
secret “Reds” high in public office or in the shaping of 
public opinion, so violently offends some liberals that 
they consider it a primary threat to American freedom. 
As a matter of fact, McCarthy’s accusations against the 
State Department produced an unfortunate spectacle. 
Some of his charges were not based on facts, others wildly 
exaggerated, and still others badly presented and there- 





*Definition of a ‘non-Communist libera]’’: Although by no means a “‘pro”’- 
Communist, he wants even less to be counted as an anti-Communist. Compli- 
cated as these terms are, some anti-Communists who are “‘anti-anti-Communists” 
belong also in this category. 


fore hard to prove. His careless technique cheapened and 
discredited the responsible resistance to Communism, 
which McCarthy often seemed to consider a vehicle for 
his narrowly partisan fight on the Administration. But 
it is one thing to oppose the slap-happy, irresponsible, 
vulgar and non-factual techniques employed by McCarthy 
in denouncing “Reds,” and quite another thing to see in 
the Wisconsin Senator the chief of a movement as dan- 





DOES MC CARTHY HEAD A MOVEMENT ... 


gerous to America as Communism itself. As an example 
of the latter tendency, I offer Miss Freda Kirchwey, 
editor of the Nation: 

“It is not enough,” she writes, “to say that Russia is 
to blame, or McCarthy, or any of the assorted un-Amer- 
ican activities committees.” 

In other words, to this “non-Communist liberal,” there 
is little difference between the threat of Communism and 
that of McCarthyism. In the same article, by the way, 
only McCarthyism and anti-Communist ex-Communists 
are declared by Miss Kirchwey to constitute a “clear and 
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present danger to the freedom” of the American people. 

A short while before McCarthy began alarming this 
country by his assertions, the Hiss trial had shocked the 
nation (though not the Nation) into awareness of the 
fact that at least one Communist spy had been high in 
the Government’s councils and that he, almost to the day 
of his conviction, had been defended by many of the most 
responsible liberal leaders in and out of government as 
an innocent victim of smears. It was then that many 
people felt an understandable fear that more, perhaps 
wany more Communists, from their well-camouflaged 
and respectable hideouts, might betray this country. The 
vase of William Remington contributed to this fear. This 
free-floating public uneasiness was caught up by Senator 
McCarthy. He focused it against the ruling Democrats 
and liberals, and exploited it for his own electioneering 
ends. But McCarthy’s sweeping exaggeration of Commu- 
nist infiltration, made in the interest of right-wing Re- 
publicanism, was almost an echo, and certainly a conse- 
quence, of President Truman’s premature denial of Com- 
munist infiltration, made in his own partisan interests. 

It seems strange that the “non-Communist liberals,” 





. »» AS DANGEROUS TO US AS COMMUNISM? 


discerning the McCarthyist danger and setting out to 
fight it, did not propose to employ the same method of 
fighting that they propose to use against Communism. 
“The best way to fight Communism,” the “non-Commu- 
nist liberals” have been saying for quite a while, “is for 
us to establish a better, more democratic, socially more 
just society.” (A logical fallacy because we must fight 
Communism and establish a better society—one thing 
has little to do with the other.) But McCarthyism is 
evidently not the same as Communism. These self-critics 
did not proclaim: “The best way to fight McCarthyism is 
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for us to ferret out the real Communists and resist Com- 
munism in a more responsible, more truthful, intelligent, 
energetic and efficient way.” This would have been 
logical, because McCarthyism was actually a reaction to 
the failure of the liberals to rout the Communists out of 
high laces, rather than a self-propelled, independent 
movement, McCarthy could not have flown off the handle 
if the responsible people—in and out of government—had 
themselves used the broom. 

The backwoods demagogue who stumps the country 
with grandiloquent, inflated, half-true and untrue revela- 
tions and accusations against those in power is a tradi- 
tional figure in America. But his appearance often indi- 
cates that something is wrong in the area he questions, 
and that responsible people have not paid sufficient atten- 
tion to the evil which he denounces. For decades, back- 
woods demagogues used to cry that the country was 
being crucified on a cross of gold, that the Government 
in Washington was run by the Wall Street interests, and 
that our elected and appointed officials were nothing but 
puppets of Big Business. In these charges, there was, of 
course, much exaggeration wrapped around some truth, 
just as in McCarthy’s mere modern oratory. But the real 
dangers to democracy in the 1890s were not the exagger- 
ated attacks of the muckrakers, but the shamelessly 
abused powers of Wall Street. And the real danger of the 
1920s did not reside in the wild charges of some radicals, 
but in the unsavory interplay between some Government 
officials and some Big Business groups. When the Gov- 
ernment undertook due and necessary reforms to curtail 
the misdeeds of the “malefactors of great wealth” and 
“the economic royalists,” the real danger was more or 
less eliminated; almost automatically, the exaggerations 
of the bona fide radicals disappeared also, The same 
situation prevails with regard to the Communist danger 
and its McCarthyist reaction. 

According to our “non-Communist liberals,” however, 
the danger of McCarthyism is more than its frivolous re- 
lation to truth in its charges of Communist infiltration. 
McCarthy’s words, they say, have created a climate of 
injustice and informers’ rule in this country, if not one of 
lingering hysteria. A friend of mine, one of France’s 
most celebrated political writers, told me that he was 
greatly surprised on visiting this country to discover that 
his wires weren’t being tapped and that his taxi wasn’t 
being followed by Government agents. His American 
friends in Paris, “non-Communist liberals,” had told him 
he had to expect such things in the prevailing McCarthy- 
ist atmosphere. 

Were McCarthy’s “victims” defenseless against his in- 
sinuations? Did public opinion punish them? Did they 
disappear into prisons? Were they convicted without 
trial? Did they lose their jobs just because McCarthy 
attacked them? None of these contentions is true. 

Take the case of Anna Rosenberg, who was unjustly 
charged with being a fellow traveler when nominated as 
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Assistant Secretary of Defense. (It should be noted that 
Senator McCarthy was not involved in the charges 
against Mrs, Rosenberg, although the case is considered 
a McCarthyist manifestation.) It took exactly one week 
for a fair investigating committee to sift all the charges, 
to hear the defense and the evidence, to shame the accus- 
ers, to clear Mrs. Rosenberg beyond all suspicion, and 
to pave the way for her Senate confirmation. 

Take, as a second exhibit, the case of Owen Lattimore. 
Senator McCarthy accused him of being a Soviet agent, 
and he fought back vigorously. Much as his opinions 
and recommendations had followed the Kremlin line with 
its twists and turns over a long period of time, no acts of 
collusion or conspiracy with Moscow agents were estab- 
lished beyond a reasonable doubt. After his victorious 
defense before the Tydings Committee, Dr. Lattimore 
retained his job as head of the Walter Hines Page School 
of International Relations at Johns Hopkins University; 
was invited to participate in forums and give lectures at 
respectable civic and academic societies; and wrote a 
book accusing his accusers which was decorously re- 
viewed in the general press, and re-issued in a 25-cent 
Bantam edition to be sold over the nation’s counters by 
the hundreds of thousands. To suggest that Dr. Latti- 
more did not deserve this public esteem was also de- 
nounced as “McCarthyism.” In fact, a group of “non- 
Communist liberals” of good standing in the democratic 
community proposed to distribute Dr. Lattimore’s book 
among the American public free in order to expose the 
McCarthyist threat. When a member of that group ob- 
jected that the book, its author and his theories were 
themselves a threat, the proposal’s supporters said they 
had given no thought to what Dr. Lattimore stood for, 
but wanted to do their duty in fighting McCarthyism as 
the primary danger! 

The highly unpleasant McCarthyist reaction to the 
menace of Communism has been built up into a phantom 
danger made to seem greater than the real threat. Such a 
phantom must, to those who accept it as reality, satisfy 
deeper needs and respond to deeper beliefs than simply 
the urge to “get” McCarthy. It is not difficult to discern 
the motivations of the “non-Communist liberals.” 

The concept of “McCarthyism” is a seemingly new but 
actually a redecorated and streamlined version of the old 
concept of “native fascism,” which a short while ago was 
associated with “redbaiting” and “reaction” in Commu- 
nist propaganda. In the days of the Poular Front and 
the Wartime Alliance, our “non-Communist liberals” 
were trained to fear this danger. To combat it, they had 
“cooperated” with the Communists without knowing that 
the Communists had ends of their own to serve, for which 
this danger was a convenient come-on. The voice of the 
past still exerts its appeal, and, like an old warhorse that 
rears at the old trumpet calls, the “non-Communist lib- 
erals” were bound to charge into the new “threat from 


the Right.” 


Having finally come around, in recent years, to recog- 
nizing in Communism an enemy rather than an ally, 
many former fellow travelers suffer from bad consciences, 
Similar guilt feelings attack even genuine anti-Commu- 
nists, who show a desperate readiness to fight “both 
sides” so that no one can suspect them of having re- 
nounced old radical ideals. With McCarthyism for a 
target, the “non-Communist liberals” can prove that they 
are fighting “the enemy on the Right” as bitterly—or 
more bitterly—than “the enemy on the Left” (the notion 
that Communism is “Left” perversely remains). Even if 
“the enemy on the Right” is only a phantom, they exper- 
ience a feeling of relief at being able to show that they 
“haven’t sold out to the Right”—their loud opposition 
to McCarthyism restores their political peace of mind 
like a potent pill. It is a Blanshard-enriched pill, for there 
is sometimes a trace of anti-Catholic bigotry reflected in 
the fight against McCarthyism, just as there was a trace 
of anti-Semitism evident in the defamation of Anna 
Rosenberg. Anti-Catholicism appears rather frequently as 
the “anti-Semitism” of liberal intellectuals. Finally, in- 
dulging in attacks on the phantom of McCarthyism is 
distinctly more comfortable than fighting the vast danger 
of Communist world imperialism. 

“Russian doctrines and threats feed on McCarthyism 
as McCarthyism feeds on the divisions in the ranks of 
liberal democrats,” Miss Kirchwey writes. Communism, 
it appears from her reasoning, is at least partly a con- 
sequence of and reaction to McCarthyism! Marxism-Len- 
inism-Stalinism—or “Russian doctrines” as she puts it— 
would not have emerged in its present form but for a 
Wisconsin Republican who attacked the Democratic Ad- 
ministration for shielding hidden Communists. And Mc- 
Carthyism itself would not have arisen if the former 
fellow-traveling and kindred “non-Communist liberals” 
had remained in the same ranks with the real liberals. 
Miss Kirchwey’s views seem hardly rational, but what 
are the political effects of this irrational appeal to a new 
united front against the “primary” danger of McCarthy- 
ism? 

What the hullabaloo over the phantom of McCarthy- 
ism really represents is a distinct political gain to the 
pro-Soviet cause. Now that Communism’s more compre- 
hensive hold on the fellow-traveling mentality has broken 
down in the heat of the cold war, the Communists must 
try to retain their influence over a small but decisive area 
of political thinking among those they can reach. If the 
Communists can make liberals think McCarthyism is as 
much of a threat to freedom and justice as Commu- 
nism, if they can divert the energies of liberals from the 
true and worldwide danger of Stalinism into a fight 
against a phantom ogre, then they will have achieved 
very much indeed. When, ten years hence, these “non- 
Communist liberals” admit once again that they have 
been misled, it will be ten years too late—by then, they 
may have helped destroy our free world. 
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Swaddling and the Russians 


Mr. Gorer attacks 
Bertram D. Wolfe's 
criticisms of his 
swaddling theories 


on Russia — and 


Mr. Wolfe replies 


By Geoffrey Gorer 


argument with critics of my books; 
but Bertram D. Wolfe, in his article 
of January 29, “The Swaddled Soul 
of the Great Russians,” has passed 
beyond criticism to misrepresentation 
and falsification. To keep the rec- 
ord straight, I should like to collate 
four passages from Mr. Wolfe’s ar- 
ticle with four passages from the 
book he is pretending to criticize. I 
have chosen these because of their 
relative brevity; there is hardly an 
accurate sentence in his article. 


Wolfe: “Mr. ‘Gorer even feels that 
you do not have to be as highly self- 
conscious about that ignorance if you 
‘attempt to describe the national char- 
acter of a society without being in the 
territory of that society.’ ” 

Gorer, p. 198: “I approach the at- 
tempt to describe the national char- 
acter of a society without being in 
the territory of that society by the as- 
sumption of a highly self-conscious 
ignorance. This ignorance has to be 
much more self-conscious than in the 
case of field-work. . . .” 


[: IS NOT MY CUSTOM to engage in 


Wolfe: “ ‘According to one trained 
informant,’ writes Gorer in one of the 
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few passages in which he deigns to 
let the reader know the number of 
observations on which he bases a 
judgment. . . .” 

Gorer, p. 14: “In all, I have had 
access to between 300 and 400 inter- 
views. About ten per cent of these 
were with technically qualified in- 
formants .. . many of these latter 
were interviewed several times.” 


Wolfe: “Stalin’s authority, we are 
assured on the basis of an ipse dixit, 
is of this kind: . . . he grows them 
carefully and tenderly, like a garden- 
er growing a favorite fruit tree. A 
truly touching picture. . . .” 

Gorer, p. 173: “Somewhat similar 
is Stalin’s instruction to teachers: 
‘People must be grown carefully and 
tenderly, just as a gardener grows a 
favorite fruit tree.’ [Footnote refer- 
ence to Yesipov and Goncharov’s 
Pedagogy, published in Moscow in 
1946, from which the quotation is 
drawn.] A gardener may give his 
favorite fruit trees the best possible 
care, the most ideal treatment; but 
this can never imply a feeling of 
identity or equality between the gard- 
ener and what he cares for.” 


Wolfe: “Forget that the Leader in 
the modern total state first makes un- 
ending war upon his own people be- 





fore he drives them into war on other 
peoples.” 

Gorer p. 191: “The leaders suspect 
that those they lead are hesiile 
toward them, and they seek to divert 
this hostility onto other figures. If 
the leaders were to feel convinced 
that the mass of the population (or a 
sizable portion of it) were becoming 
disaffected from them and favoring 
some outside power, this might well 
exacerbate the leaders’ fears and in- 
duce them to precipitate a war, as the 
most efficacious way of diverting hos- 
tility from themselves.” 


Apart from general misrepresenta- 
tion, Mr. Wolfe’s chief criticism ap- 
pears to lie in the fact that I did not 
repeat a number of facts known to 
every constant newspaper reader, 
even so careless a reader as Mr. 
Wolfe. I assumed that the readers 
of my book would be people inter- 
ested in Russia and aware of ma- 
terial in the public domain, and able 
to supply the context to the numerous 
allusions. According to Mr. Wolfe, 
I respected my readers’ intelligence 
too much. He certainly does not re- 
spect his readers’; and I find it in- 
teresting that he criticizes my book 
in almost exactly the same terms as 
did the Soviet press, for example 
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SWADDLING CONTINUED 


Red Fleet of May 14, 1950. The 
techniques of misrepresentation do 
not seem to be culturally limited. 


By Bertram D. Wolfe 

Y criTicIsMs of Mr. Gorer’s 

book were purely criticisms of 
method. The central point was that 
Mr. Gorer was attempting to apply 
an unhistorical method, derived from 
individual personality patterns and 
from closed, fossilized, tribal soci- 
eties, to a large political state, his- 
torically evolved and in a state of 
rapid historical evolution during the 
past thirty years. My other major 
criticism was that Mr. Gorer lacks 
the spirit which teaches a scientist to 
distrust his own pet hypotheses, and 
to devise critical experiments or crit- 
ical questions in order to test, refine 
or reject his hypotheses. Singular to 
relate, Mr. Gorer says not one word 
on these crucial questions of meth- 
odology, neither to defend them, nor 
to reexamine them, nor to correct 
them. Instead, he chooses the un- 
wholesome method of personal attack 
on the man who raised the questions. 
Let us grant, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that his critic does not quote 
or summarize accurately in the par- 
ticular passages Mr. Gorer cites. How 
does that affect the central question 
of methodology ? 

Actually, two of Mr. Gorer’s con- 
frontations of my summaries with 
his original words serve only to make 
evident afresh the justice of my 
strictures as to method: 

1. Mr. Gorer’s “self-conscious ig- 
norance” concerning the country on 
which he is dogmatizing. My whole 
point was that one who writes on his- 
torical and political problems, and 
comes to conclusions on them, has no 
right to fail to master the entire body 
of historical and political literature 
on a country before he comes to such 
conclusions. No historically changing 
phenomena can be explained by 
means of a timeless and unchanging 
cause such as swaddling. 

2. A lesser methodological criti- 
cism on my part was that Mr. Gorer 


bases a number of generalizations 
concerning the Russian soul on in- 
terviews with a few people, and gen- 
erally fails to tell even how many of 
his interviewees gave him his infor- 
mation. Mr. Gorer seems even not 
to understand that elementary social 
science requires such statistical basis 
for each judgment. He now quotes 
himself as having said that “Jn all, I 
have had access to between 300 and 
400 interviews. About ten per cent 
of these were technically qualified 
[z.e., 30 or 40].” Did he reject the 
evidence given by the unqualified? 
Did he accept it? Did he weigh it 
according to the degree of qualifica- 
tion? Not a word. Above all, the 
fact remains as | stated it that “in 
only a few passages does he deign to 
let the reader know the number of 
observations on which he bases a 
judgment. .. .” He not only con- 
firms this in his letter, but seems not 
even to understand that each judg- 
ment should be statistically analyzed. 
His book bristles with sweeping gen- 
eralizations, but almost nowhere does 
he say whether he learned this or that 
from one, or ten, or thirty of these 
300 to 400 interviewees: In the crit- 
ical passage where he tries to explain 
how other peoples swaddle but don’t 
produce “Great Russian souls,” he 
specifically contents himself with 
“one technically trained observer.” 

3. On the Stalin quotes, since 
Stalin himself has said it, it is an ipse 
dixit—i.e., the “proof” of which Mr. 
Gorer makes such great use that it 
serves as the key to his central theory 
is that Stalin himself has thus de- 
scribed his “tender gardener’s” care 
of his people. The fact that Mr. 
Gorer found this Stalin quote in Yesi- 
pov and Goncharov is irrelevant. 

Mr. Gorer points out that he is 
aware that there is hostility among 
the led toward the leaders. But what 
conclusions does this awareness lead 
him to? I quote: 

“It is useless to try to make 
friends with, or win the sympathy of 
the mass of the Great Russian peo- 
ple. . . . [If we try] this might pre- 
cipitate war. . . . Ideological argu- 


ments .. . are a complete waste of 
time and energy so far as the Great 
Russians are concerned. .. .” 

And in the chapter in which he de- 
rives the Leader cult from his swad- 
dling-clothes theory, he writes: “It 
would seem as though this very great 
idealization of the Leader were a 
psychological necessity to the mass 
of Great Russians . . . it would be 
psychologically intolerable for Great 
Russians to live for any length of 
time without an idealized Leader, 
that a Leader is necessary to save 


‘them from political anarchy and 


personal disintegration.” 

The reader can now return to my 
review, and judge whether it pre 
sents fairly Mr. Gorer’s central thesis 
and the peculiar “scientific” meth- 
odology by which he arrived at his 
conclusions. 

Just one word more. Since Mr. 
Gorer has tried the certainly unscien- 
tific’ method of discussion by an ar- 
gumentum ad hominem instead of ad 
rem (attack the critic, never mind the 
issues he raises), it is also interesting 
to note that he ends with what is 
known in purge-trial literature as an 
indictment by amalgam, seeking to 
link up my critique of his book with 
the purely ad hominem critique con- 
tained in Red Fleet of May 14, 1950. 
I took the trouble to locate that issue 
of Red Fleet and find that it calls Mr. 
Gorer’s book a “Filthy Concoction,” 
says that he wrote it to “satisfy his 
overseas masters and clients” in Wall 
Street, that his main sources are “an 
old man who kept a brothel in Kiev” 
and a “faded ballerina who fled with 
a police officer,” and that his “mas- 
ters” ordered him “to blacken every- 
thing Russian and everything Sovi- 
et.” This, Mr. Gorer sums up in the 
words: “Mr. Wolfe criticizes my 
book in almost exactly the same 
terms as did Red Fleet of May 14, 
1950”! What is there left to say 
except to agree with Mr. Gorer that 
“one should respect one’s readers,” 
and further to agree with Mr. Gorer 
when he asserts that “the techniques 
of misrepresentation do not seem to 
be culturally limited.” 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 





CHAMBERLIN 


RoME 

TALYS REBEL PATRIOT Garibaldi 

left a bright memory as a fighter 
for freedom not only in Italy, but 
throughout the world. I received 
striking evidence of this in a Ukrain- 
ian village which I visited more than 
25 years ago. The village teacher 
had put on a little show with his 
pupils. There had been a declama- 
tion in honor of Lenin and the sing- 
ing of the Internationale. 

One’s first impression was that 
the teacher was doing his best for the 
party line. But my wife and I stayed 
in the village for several days and 
one evening the teacher, realizing 
that we Communists, 
opened up to us. He described how 
the peasants, in the then recent civil 
war, had organized guerrilla forces 
against both the Reds and the Whites. 
After telling how these Ukrainian 
“embattled farmers” had cut to 
pieces a number of Soviet requis- 
itioning detachments, he dropped all 
pretense of concealing his own sym- 
pathies and said: “The Communists 
called us bandits. But I think we 
were like Garibaldi.” 

I have just come away from an 
interesting talk with an Italian who 
is a fine representative of the Gari- 
baldi tradition. He is Randolfo 
Pacciardi, who commanded the Ital- 
ian Garibaldi Brigade that fought in 
the Spanish Civil War against Franco 
and his Italian Fascist supporters 
and who today, as Minister of De- 
fense, is doing everything in his 
power to rebuild the Italian Army as 
an efficient participating unit in the 
Western European defense force. 


were not 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


In the Tradition 
of Garibaldi 


Sitting in his office at the Ministry, 
Pacciardi, a well-built, athletic-look- 
ing man with a background of dis- 
tinguished service in World War I, 
told me of his breach with the Com- 
munists in Spain: 


“It came when they ordered me 
to send the Garibaldi Brigade not 
against Franco, but against the 
Anarchists in Barcelona. I refused, 
at the risk of my life. I had gone 
to Spain to fight for the Republic, 
not to suppress other radicals. 
After this incident, I was replaced 
by a Communist.” 


The Defense Minister emphasized 
the absurdity of Italy’s position in 
being considered an ally but treated 
as an enemy under the 1947 peace 
treaty. 


“I cannot be responsible for the 
effective defense of Italy while 
these restrictions remain,” he said. 
“We are forbidden to possess large 
cannon and forts. I believe the Al- 
lied military leaders understand 
that we cannot function as an ally 
while subject to such restrictions.” 


The Italian Army is limited to 
ground forces of 250,000, an air 
force of 25,000 and a navy of 25,000. 
As more equipment arrives from 
America, the organization of this 
army into divisions proceeds. 


“There are two main objec- 
tives,” said Pacciardi: “to have a 
well-trained army and to build up 
maximum reserves. Of course, in 
the event of war, we can count on 
perhaps a million men who be- 
came familiar with the use of mod- 
ern weapons during the last war.” 


According to the Defense Minister, 
Italy will be defended on its frontier. 
There had been some _ theoretical 


discussion of giving up the valley of 
the Po and retreating to the old Ger- 
man “Gothic Line” between Bologna 
and Florence. 


“We have a good natural de- 
fense line in the mountains that 
ring our northern and northeast- 
ern frontier,” said Pacciardi. “Our 
Alpine troops are among the best 
of their kind in the world. Not 
only for patriotic but for practical 
military reasons, we shall stand 
on our frontier.” 


There was the sound of a military 


‘band and the Defense Minister took 


me out on the balcony to watch the 
honor guard of the President of the 
Republic march past. 


“Our troops are in much better 
spirit now than two or three years 
ago,” he declared. “You ask about 
the danger of Communist infiltra- 
tion. We must make a sharp dis- 
tinction between the minority of 
Moscow-trained leaders and the 
rank-and-file majority, who are 
misled but, in a crisis, will prove 
loyal Italians. We get perhaps 8 
or 10 per cent of Communists in 
the army. But instead of letting 
them indoctrinate the troops, it is 
we who indoctrinate them. 

“Communism in Italy is already 
spent as a revolutionary force. 
They tried to get up a work stop- 
page when Eisenhower visited 
Rome. Do you know how many 
civilian employes of the Ministry 
stayed away? Just one. Commu- 
nism will also be finished as an 
electoral force, especially as we 
press ahead with social and eco- 
nomic reforms and reduce the 
poverty and misery that breed 
Communism.” 


It is significant that, although the 
Catholic Christian Democratic party 
is the basis of Premier de Gasperi’s 
parliamentary support, he has tried 
to keep as broad a coalition as pos- 
sible, with Republicans like Pacci- 
ardi at the Ministry of Defense and 
Count Sforza at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, and, until recently, 
representatives of the PSIL (the So- 
cialist group headed by Giuseppe 
Saragat) as Cabinet members. One 
can be sure that Pacciardi would not 
remain five minutes in a government 
with any neo-Fascist taint. 








WRITERS and WRITING 


A Pro-Russian, Anti-Stalin Policy 


The New Soviet Empire. 
By David J. Dallin. 
Yale, 216 pp. $3.75. 


IN HIS MOST RECENT STUDY of 
Soviet Russia, David J. Dallin reaches 
with his well-sharpened scalpel into 
the most vulnerable areas of the Sov- 
iet system. It is his deep conviction 
that, in its present drive for ever 
wider power, the Soviet regime is 
not only bound to fail but may bring 
unlimited catastrophe upon the 
peoples that it rules, including the 
Russian people. He protests, rightly, 
against the current tendency to re- 
gard “Russia” and “the Russians” as 
perpetual aggressors, as somehow 
identified forever with the ambitions 
of the present rulers. He calls, elo- 
quently and effectively, for an alli- 
ance of the West with the Soviet 
people against their rulers as the in- 
strument which Stalin fears most. 

Unlike several of his earlier vol- 
umes, Mr. Dallin’s new book is not a 
systematic survey of Soviet policy, but 
rather a series of penetrating reflec- 
tions in essay form. This makes it 
all the more readable. His picture of 
the “second generation,” of Soviet 
administrators, with their acceptance 
of absolute power and material lux- 
ury as goals, is a necessary correc- 
tive to the widespread picture of a 
ruling caste of devoted fanatics. And 
he neatly shows how the ruling Com- 
munists in the satellites have made 
the transition from “proletarian 
Puritanism” to luxury in a very few 
years or even months. He gives a tell- 
ing comparison of the hopes of the 
pre-1917 revolutionaries for the so- 
cial transformation of Russia with 
the social “achievements” of the 
Soviet regime. He outlines the efforts 
of the Party apparatus to complete 


Reviewed by Philip E. Mosely 


Director, Russian Institute, 
Columbia University 


the indoctrination of the greatly en- 
larged post-war party, and he notes 
in Soviet society, especially among 
the youth, many signs of apathy to- 
ward the official ideology. Perhaps he 
could have drawn a closer connection 
between the psychical apathy of a 
post-revolutionary society and the 
striving for luxury, or at least for 
modest well-being. He traces the 
peculiar amalgam of Russian with 
Soviet patriotism which has become 
the dominant note of Soviet dealings 
with its own non-Russian peoples. 
Now all non-Russian peoples are 
obliged to acknowledge the “leading 
role” of Russian culture, not only to- 
day, but even in the Tsarist past, and 
to re-write their own histories ac- 
cordingly. Conquest by Imperial 
Russia was “a step forward,” for it 
enabled the non-Russian people to 
learn the “language of Lenin” even 
if Lenin was not yet born! 

With all his skilled insight into the 
workings of the Soviet regime, Mr. 
Dallin has suggested policies without 
attempting -to outline a systematic 
program: Many questions remain un- 
answered. While Soviet citizens also 
see many contradictions between the 
self-laudation of the regime and its 
daily impact on their lives, their 
efforts feed its power, for all paths 
of advancement and all forms of am- 
bition are effectively harnessed to 
its perpetuation. If the Soviet gov- 
ernment continues its outward ad- 
vance, and it is unlikely to advance 
except in areas where it feels certain 
of not being effectively checked, the 
manpower, the efforts of the appar- 
atus and the obedience of the popu- 


lace remain fully at its disposal. 
When Mr. Dallin speaks of the cruel 
absurdities and contradictions of 
Hitler’s policy toward the Soviet 
peoples, and urges the United States 
not to make these mistakes, it is easy 
to overlook the fact that the United 
States will probably have no op- 
portunity to make these similar mis- 
takes, for it has no intention of in- 
vading the Soviet Union and it is 
doubtful that it would have the land 
power to do so at any time that can 
be foreseen. Probably Mr. Dallin 
feels this too, for in his chapter on 
“How Cold Wars End” he draws an 
implied comparison between the 
present prospects of change within 
Russia and the internal changes 
which followed the peripheral defeats 
suffered by it in the Crimean War 
and the Russo-Japanese War of 1904- 
05. It seems, however, most unlikely 
that the Soviet regime would embark 
on a “limited war” against any major 
power, since the over-all balance of 
power has changed so greatly in its 
favor. 

When Mr. Dallin urges, with 
cogency, against the tempting policy 
of breaking up the Soviet empire 
into its constituent nationalities, he 
has many good arguments on his 
side. A free social and cultural de- 
velopment, respect for the individual, 
political freedom—these are needs 
which transcend national and na- 
tionality boundaries. But when Mr. 
Dallin later describes so fully how 
all other national cultures are forced 
to accept the primacy and superior- 
ity of Great Russia within “the 
Soviet family of nations,” one is left 
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wondering whether the Stalinist re- 
gime is not deeply anxious over the 
loyalty or disloyalty of the prin- 
cipal non-Russian nationalities. Many 
changes have occurred in the social 
and cultural structure of the non- 
Russian nations since 1917, and it 
may be that genuine political freedom 
of choice would, for some of them, be 
followed by the assertion of their 
claim to national independence. The 
complexity of this development, re- 
flected in the large number of non- 
Russians among Soviet refugees 
abroad, suggests how impossible it 
is for American policy to take any 
position except that of “no-predeter- 
mination” of a question in which it 
may never have a voice. 

With his usual verve, Mr. Dallin 
has entered the lists against the 
Gorer-Mead-Benedict school of so- 
cial anthropology, directing his in- 
dignation particularly against The 


People of Great Russia, by Gorer and 
Rickman, which he regards as a 
“racist” summons to destroy the Rus- 
sian people. Gorer’s haste in general- 
izing and his admittedly slight ac- 
quaintance with Russian culture lend 
themselves at times to both caricature 
and criticism. Yet Mr. Dallin over- 
looks the basic fact that this school 
of social or psychological anthro- 
pology starts from a premise which 
is the opposite of “racism.” The late 
Professor Benedict’s study of race is 
probably the most telling and widely 
read refutation of the superstition 
of race. Gorer also assumes the com- 
plete malleability of the human 
psyche and seeks in the social trans- 
mission of culture and attitudes the 
key to widely displayed traits of so- 
cial groups. Swaddling, as believed to 
have been practiced among the Great 
Russian peasants, does seem to differ 
considerably from the customs of ad- 


jacent peoples, both in the physical 
forms and in the psychical purposes 
with which it is invested. It has re- 
ceived a good deal of attention in 
Russian literature on child-rearing. 
Or, if swaddling is a general prac- 
tice, does Mr. Dallin assume that 
Russian children, alone of all chil- 
dren, are not affected or “condition- 
ed” by the way in which they are 
reared? This would make them “steel 
men,” alarming exceptions to the 
rule that children are molded by the 
societies in which they are reared. 
The Gorer book is an experimental 
expression of a need to probe more 
deeply into the ways in which social 
attitudes are formed in the very 
young and are transmitted. It is 
hardly a final “science of society,” 
much less of Russian society. [For a 
full treatment of this controversy, see 
the debate between Mr. Gorer and 
Bertram Wolfe, pp. 19-20.—Eb.] 





Mr. Hughes’s Decisions 


Charles Evans Hughes and the Supreme Court. 


By Samuel Hendel. 
Kings’ Crown. 328 pp. $4.50. 


THE TEMPER of the Supreme Court 
of the United States at any moment 
can usually be discerned by reading 
the opinions of its Chief Justice. Not 
since Johri Marshall did any Chief 
Justice face a group of cases so 
fraught with national significance as 
did Charles Evans Hughes. 

Samuel Hendel, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Government at the College of 
the City of New York, has taken 
Hughes’s decisions on constitutional 
questions, catalogued them accord- 
ing to date and subject matter, and 
then summarized and analyzed them. 
From this, a composite picture of the 
Justice appears: more consistent, per- 
haps, in his earlier years on the bench 
when the problems facing him were 
less overwhelming; steadfast through- 
out in his efforts to preserve civil 
liberties; wary of administrative 
short-cuts; loath to overrule prece- 
dents, though often straining the logic 
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of his position to avoid the unpleas- 
ant task; and, finally, generally sym- 
pathetic with legislative attempts to 
regulate economic affairs, but, occa- 
sionally, in several of the “big” cases, 
balking at what he considered exces- 
sive use of the legislative power. 

A comprehensive evaluation of 
Charles Evans Hughes as a consti- 
tutional judge is a sufficiently am- 
bitious goal. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Hendel felt impelled to incorporate 
this study within a larger theme, the 
problem of judicial review. This 
problem, whether a small group of 
appointed judges should have the 
power to invalidate the acts of the 
elected legislature, cannot be prop- 
erly dealt with in the few pages de- 
voted to it in this book. It is true 
that the decisions of the Hughes 
court, leading to the Court-Packing 
crisis of 1937, pose the question 
most dramatically. But Mr. Hendel’s 


summary discussion and conclusion 
leave the reader with a final impres- 
sion of inadequacy and superficiality, 
unwarranted by the fine study which 
comprises the major portion of the 
book. 

For example, the argument that it 
is anti-democratic to give the ap- 
pointed few such power over the 
elected representatives of the people 
cannot be viewed independently of 
the general problem of a government 
of limited powers under a written 
Constitution. If judicial review were 
abolished and the legislature chose to 
disregard the limitations imposed up- 
on it, then, of course, the Constitu- 
tion would be meaningless. But if the 
limitations were accepted by the 
legislature, even in the absence of 
judicial review, then the wishes of 
the majority of the population might 
still be thwarted. And it is no an- 
swer to say that the Constitution may 
always be amended by the people. 
Amendment is possible even with 
judicial review, but the amending 
process is, perhaps, even more unre- 
sponsive to the will of the people than 
the Supreme Court itself. 





The Fate of Germany’s Jews 


Hostages of Civilization. 
By Eva G. Reichmann. 
Beacon. 227 pp. $3.00. 


THE EXPLICIT PURPOSE of this in- 
telligent book is to counteract the 
feeling of defeatism that swept West- 
ern Jewry in the wake of the anti- 
Semitic orgies of Nazism. The defeat- 
ism was based on the apparently in- 
escapable conclusion that Jewish 
emancipation proved to be a failure 
in Germany. If German Jews, highly 
integrated as they had been in their 
socio-economic and cultural environ- 
ment, could not escape utter destruc- 
tion, what hope was there for Jews 
anywhere of successfully living as 
an integral part of the Gentile world? 

The author’s refutation is develop- 
ed along two lines: first, the German 
catastrophe does not justify the as- 
sumption that it was hatred of the 
Jews by the German people which 
brought about the ascent of Nazism 
—the condition responsible for the 
dreadful consequences; second, that 
the German developments cannot be 
taken as symptomatic of a general 
trend in Jewish-Gentile relations. 

This point of view is very well pre- 
sented with historical, political and 
psychological knowledge and insight. 
In its barest outline, Reichmann’s 
argument runs like this: The social 
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causes of the Jewish tragedy in Ger- 
many cannot be found in a “Jewish 
question,” in any real antagonism be- 
tween Gentile and Jewish group rela- 
tions, but must be looked for in fac- 
tors outside this context. Objective 
causes of anti-Semitism, expressing 
actual antagonism between groups 
of different characteristics—physical, 
linguistic, religious, ete.—existed in 
Germany as elsewhere, but the pro- 
gressing integration of the German 
Jewish group steadily worked toward 
reducing them, By the time of the 
Nazi onslaught, only small residues of 
an “objective Jewish question” had 
remained. But the Nazis succeeded in 
substituting subjective, “sham” rea- 
sons for genuine ones: by diverting 
social discontent into the river-bed of 
Jewish-Gentile group antagonism, 
“ever narrowing, but still service- 
able.” The analysis of the “sham” 
antagonism, of all factors in German 
social life which facilitated the use 
of anti-Semitism for ulterior political 
purposes, convinces the author that 
the German situation was unique in 
several major aspects: in the degree 
of socio-economic disorganization, 
with a corresponding decline in the 
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prestige of democracy; in the sharp- 
ness of class conflicts, particularly be- 
tween labor and management; in the 
advanced disintegration of the 
people’s moral fiber, and in the rise of 
ideologies which were diametrically 
opposed to Jewish tradition and in- 
terests. 


“The masses,” Reichmann 
writes, “did not ask for anti-Sem- 
itism, they wanted to feel superior. 
They did not ask for the legend of 
the ‘stab in the back,’ they desired 
to rid themselves of what they felt 
to be a national humiliation. They 
did not demand the leader prin- 
ciple, but they wanted once more 
to obey instead of making their 
own decisions. To find the most 
effective means of satisfying each 
of these desires—in this and in 
this alone consisted the intellectual 
achievement of the Nazi ideolo- 
gists.” 


This reviewer finds himself in full 
agreement with the author’s central 
thesis that it was not hatred of their 
Jewish neighbors that drove millions 
of Germans into the Nazi camp, and 
that the course of Hitler’s murder 
policy was not forced upon him by 
popular demand, However, one can- 
not help wondering as to what grati- 
fication there is in the knowledge that 
the Jews of Europe were murdered 
not for genuine but for sham mo- 
tives; that emancipation was really 
a success and its reversal due to 
forces which had no business to in- 
terfere with it? “Sham” reasons and 
motives, indeed, are the crux of all 
problems of group prejudice in our 
enlightened age. A study that dares 
to predict the future of Jewish- 
Gentile relations in the West must 
proceed in the framework of a theory 
of the dynamics of Western society. 
In this, Reichmann’s valuable book 
is quite amiss. 
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A Novel Like An Escalator 


The Place of the Lion. 
By Charles Williams. 


Pellegrini and Cudahy. 235 pp. $3.00. 


THERE ARE so many levels of 
meaning in The Place of the Lion 
that it would make profitable esca- 
lator reading, and these levels are all 
very carefully and neatly tied togeth- 
er. The result is that the book should 
appeal, in the words of the dust 
wrapper, to “the ‘highbrows’ inter- 
ested in his mysticism and philos- 
ophy; those who enjoy a good story 
for itself; ‘ghost-story’ fans who de- 
mand intelligence and plausibility in 
stories of the supernatural; and, last 
but not least, the science-fiction dev- 
otees.” 

The Place of the Lion concerns 
the struggle of a young man, An- 
thony Durrant, with the primal 
forces of life which have been re- 
leased by the experiments of a spirit- 
ualist, and which, neither good nor 
evil in themselves, devour indiscrim- 
inately whatever is in their path 
when they are not being used for 
evil ends by two of the spiritualist’s 
disciples. In forcing these supernatur- 
al powers back to their rightful place 
by mustering up all the positive 
psychic strength of which he is cap- 
able, Anthony saves England (per- 
haps even the world) and, incident- 
ally, his girl friend and a close male 
friend, from the maws of destruction. 

The book is carefully written, and 
uses all the relevant tricks of the 
writing trade to their best advantage. 
The only trouble is that its greatest 
successes are on the level of the ad- 
venture story, while it falls flat in its 
attempt to explore the nature of man 
in the universe. Williams’s under- 
standing and exposition of spiritual 
problems is too pat; one can see 
what he is driving at clearly enough. 
But everything fits so neatly into its 
proper place in the hierarchy of the 
book’s levels that the reader is left 
with admiration for the skill of the 
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Reviewed by Harry Smith 
Author of “Morning’s at Seven”; 
Frequent “New Leader” contributor 


feat and little else but the sense of 
relief at the resolved suspense. 

It is perhaps because the values 
of which Williams is the exponent 
are, in themselves, so limited that the 
book fails, though this may be a 
prejudice of the reviewer. While 
The Place of the Lion nowhere 
openly offers the Church of England 
as the answer to the world’s prob- 
lems, one cannot but feel that this is 
basically what the author is driving 
at. There is an atmosphere of rather 
smug piety throughout the novel, 
which Williams himself deplores 
when it appears in another form in 
the heroine (before she is saved). 

One of the peculiar things about 
the book is the facility with which 
it lends itself to psychoanalytic in- 


terpretation. There is an easily iden- 
tifiable “id” as well as an “ego” and 
a “super-ego,” and if one looked far 
enough he could find even the rudi- 
ments of a psychoanalysis. This in- 
terpretation, which may not have 
been intended or was, perhaps, slyly 
hinted at, turns out also too clever 
and neat to be of much significance. 
None of the characters comes to life, 
but each performs a tight-rope dance 
across the framework of the author’s 
ideas. There are occasional vivid 
lyrical passages which have a certain 
emotional validity (the chase of the 
big ur-butterfly is one), but these 
are few. As soon as the reader dis- 
covers what happens next, he can put 
the book down satisfied, and let it 
fade completely from his mind. 





A Journalist’s View of a Scientist’s Paradise 


The Oak Ridge Story. 
By George O. Robinson Jr. 
Southern. 181 pp. $3.50. 


AMID THE national preoccupation 
with the physical and chemical as- 
pects of atomic energy, significant 
economic, sociological and political 
aspects of our experiences in the de- 
velopment of atomic science may well 
be neglected. Since the building of 
the bomb represents the most exten- 
sive experience in government-spon- 
sored research, planning and devel- 
opment in our history, it deserves 
careful and incisive analysis by social 
and political scientists. 

On the periphery of this develop- 
ment lies the experience of creating, 
building and operating large cities 
such as Oak Ridge. Her urban so- 
ciologists, city planners, students. of 
public administration, and other so- 
cial scientists could find unprecedent- 
ed raw materials for investigation. 


_ Reviewed by 
Norman Wengert 


Robinson’s account is journalistic 
and superficial, but suggests socio- 
psychological problems demanding 
investigation. The clash between a 
primitive rural mountain culture and 
a modern industrial society; the im- 
pact of large numbers of people from 
many parts of the country on an area 
not accustomed to strangers; the so- 
cial adjustments among these invad- 
ing people; the impact of living be- 
hind a fence, concentration-camp 
fashion; the transition from a war- 
boom town to permanent industrial 
community; the Government as land- 
lord—these and a host of other prob- 
lem topics are suggested by The Oak 
Ridge Story. In this little book, the 
journalist has done a competent job. 
Now the initiative passes to the so- 
cial scientist. 





On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


OR A MUSICAL COMEDY of routine 
& structure, if you “make a wish” 
for lively dancing, for frolic and 
fun, and for good performers with 
dancing cuties and parading beauties 
—and, as an extra bargain, one of 
the most hilarious comic ballets seen 
in a score of seasons—you can do no 
better than Make a Wish.* This story 
of the orphan girl who ducks away 
from her conducted tour in Paris to 
seek her fortune takes us on a tem- 
pestuous tour of that storied city. 

Nanette Fabray is at her rollicking 
best as Janetie, the ingenuous or- 
phan who wants to become a wealthy 
man’s wife—or his mistress. “What’s 
a mistress?” inquires another inmate 
of the orphanage. “Oh, about the 
same as a wife, I think, but she 
doesn’t have to wash the dishes.” 
Janette finds the millionaire, but 
marries a poor lawyer from the 
U.S.A. But along the way she stops 
for a job at the Folies Labiche; she 
pays a visit to the wealthy man’s 
apartment; she attends the students’ 
ball, and she goes to a French de- 
partment store that is having a sale, 
American style. 

In every comic twist, Nanette 
Fabray is a delight. As the million- 
aire who wants to take the innocent 
orphan under his wicked wing, Mel- 
ville Cooper hops to the height of 
the ridiculous in his caricature of 





* Make a Wish. Book by Preston Sturges, from 
The Good Fairy, by Ferenc Molnar. Music and 
lyries by Hugh Martin. Dances by Gower Cham- 
pion. Sets and costumes by Raoul Pene du Bois. 
Staged by John C. Wilson. Presented by Harry 
Rigby and Jule Styne, with Alexandre H. Cohen. 
At the Winter Garden. 

+ A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. From the novel by 
Betty Smith. By Miss Smith and George Abbott. 
Directed by Mr. Abbott, who presents it with 
Robert Fryer. Music by Arthur Schwartz. Lyrics 
by Dorothy Fields. At the Alvin Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


‘Make a Wish’ 
and ‘A Tree Grows’ 


the eager old swain. Helen Gallagher 
is an up-and-slay-’em comedienne, 
doing several lively numbers with 
Harold Lang, who is establishing 
himself as an excellent comic per- 
former. For the more sentimental mo- 
ments, Stephen Douglass as the law- 
yer has a pleasing manner and voice. 

The tunes in Make a Wish, which 
are agreeable but unoriginal, are 
perhaps the weakest element; but the 
dances—especially the group dances, 
arranged by Gower Champion—are 
superb, rising climactically to a 
pixilated peak of comic ballet. A 
familiar trick is made very funny, as 
the innocent orphan Janette is taught 
to dance, gradually catching on un- 
til she can get a job in the Folies 
Labiche chorus. There is lots of fun 
in the Folies stage show, which opens 
with the curtain raised just enough 
to show eight pairs of prancing legs, 
then in the mix-up where Janette 
loses her place in the chorus line 
and tangles with the show girls. And 
there is color and éclat in the stu- 
dents’ ball, where it is the custom 
to tug the girls’ costumes off. 

The high spot in Act II comes 
when, at the department store sale, 
the customers try on scarfs, hats and 
cloaks, as the salesgirls look on help- 
lessly, finally walking off with the 
whole store, dummies and dress- 
racks and floormen to boot! One of 
the songs in the play is “Suits Me 
Fine!”; that certainly expresses my 
opinion of Make a Wish! 

7 > . 

The night after the merry sport of 
Make a Wish, another musical ad- 
aptation came to town. The present 


craze of turning other works into 
musicals was bound to scrape bottom 
eventually and produce the adapta- 
tion to end all adaptations. And here 
it is: A Tree Grows in Brooklyn.+ 

The story is chiefly a character 
study of Johnny Nolan, who loves his 
wife Katie but is a drunken waster; 
and of Katie, who loves Johnny un. 
til he dies and slaves as a janitress 
to put their little girl through ele. 
mentary school. This tale is one that 
seems particularly unsuited to the 
superficial movement of a musical. 
In addition, the development is dull. 
It has little humor, and no probing 
of character that can move us with 
pathos. The dialogue is wooden— 
which, by the way, is the musical’s 
only connection with a tree. 

Shirley Booth, as Katie’s sister 
Cissy, lavishes her considerable 
comic talents on desert air; her fake 
accouchement on stage, while Katie 
and Johnny sneak in the neighbor’s 
illegitimate baby for Cissy to mother, 
is intended to be hilarious, but 
seems instead to sink to atrocious 
taste. The inevitable ballet intro- 
duces completely extraneous acro- 
batics. Indeed, the songs and dances, 
after the opening pawnshop scene, 
seem entirely apart from the story it- 
self. All that connects them is their 
common quality of ditch-water dull- 
ness, in which no tree can thrive— 
not even in Brooklyn. 





A PREMIUM OF $5.00 


will be paid to THe New Leaper 
on every machine purchased with 
reference to this ad. 

All makes of typewriters (port- 


ables and standard), calculators, 
adding machines. 


Rentals 3 





RICHARD GIBIAN 


Business machines 
119 Lafayette Street, New York 13 
Rector 2-6580 
Corner Canal & Lafayette 
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BROADWAY NOTES 

Fabiola, Jules Levey’s multi- 
million-dollar film about ancient 
Rome, starring Michele Morgan, 
Henri Vidal and Michel Simon, 
will have its New York premiere 
at the Victoria Theater, May 30. 
Fabiola, the story of a Roman 
patrician girl’s love for a gladi- 
ator, shows thousands of gladi- 
ators battling lions and tigers in 
the great arenas. 

The film version of Thornton 
Wilder’s Our Town is being re- 
yvived in a limited engagement at 
the Art Theater. Directed by 
Sam Wood and with music by 
Aaron Copland, Our Town stars 
Frank Craven, Martha Scott, 
William Holden, Fay Bainter, 
Beulah Bondi, Thomas Mitchell, 
Guy Kibbee and Stuart Erwin. 
It was acclaimed by the critics 
when first released nearly ten 
years ago, and has been com- 
pared to a great painting or 
piece of music. 

Born Yesterday, starring Judy 
Holliday as a beautiful-but-dumb 
blonde, Broderick Crawford as 
her multi-millionaire junk man, 
and William Holden as the maga- 
zine writer who finally makes her 
think (and fall in love), is being 
held over for another week at 
the Fabian Brooklyn Fox. 

Appointment with Danger, 
starring Alan Ladd and Phyllis 
Calvert, is at the Brooklyn Para- 
mount Theater. The co-feature is 
My True Story, directed by 
Mickey Rooney, with Helen 
Walker and Willard Parker. 

Through the June 28 opening 
date, Stadium Concerts ten-ticket 
subscription books will be sold 
for $10—$2 less than the regular 
box-office price. The tickets, 
which are good for chair seats 
in the field section, can be used 


by groups or singly. 





SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


Ia decorated tin trunks and tee 
begs satisfies the most discriminat- 
lag palate, for sale at all grocers 
ead delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 
185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re 
quested when planning the 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
Tue New Leaper Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon 
quin 5-8844. THe New Leaves 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


More Readers Back Us 
In ‘Nation’ Fight 

It is tragic and disgusting that the Nation 
has deserted the court of public opinion by 
suing THE New Leaper. Yet, if it is consistent, 

,it will sue Commentary for libel, for in the 
latter’s April issue Granville Hicks makes the 
same charges against the Nation that you made. 

Mr. Hicks declares of the Nation’s eighty- 
fifth birthday issue: “There is a pro-Soviet 
bias in enough of the twenty-five articles to 
color the entire issue.” Later on in the same 
article, the author asserts: “The general line 
of this bias is in the direction of giving the 
Soviet Union the benefit of every doubt, ‘and the 
United States the benefit of very little doubt 
at all.” 

One does not want to see so distinguished a 
publication as Commentary dragged into court. 
Yet, if the Nation does not treat it as it does 
Tue New LEADER, one can only conclude that 
it is afraid of the financial resources and legal 
talent that the American Jewish Committee can 
muster. Failure to sue Commentary brands the 
Nation as a bully as well as a coward. 
Philadelphia Water R, Storey 


Del Vayo’s unflinching anti-anti-Communism 
has for many years seemed out of place in the 
Nation. I had decided, in a charitable moment, 
that the reason he was retained as Foreign 
Editor was that the publisher of the Nation 
was convinced that it would be a violation of 
del Vayo’s civil rights to fire him, but ap- 
parently my generosity was misguided. Far 
from being on his own, del Vayo appears to 
have the publisher of the Nation as a trustee 
in bankruptcy. The suit against THE New 
LEADER would be comic under most circum- 
stances, but for a journal with the tradition of 
the Nation to undertake it makes the whole 
affair most saddening. I am glad that you did 
not allow the threat of a lawsuit to deter you 
from publishing Clement Greenberg’s letter. 
Haverford, Pa. Joun P. Rocue 

Asst. Prof. of Political Science 
Haverford College 


George Orwell would have appreciated the 
Nation’s indignation. I, myself, cannot claim 
to have been recently distressed by Mr. del 
Vayo, as I long ago stopped reading him. It 
is no mystery, however, to understand why 
Clement Greenberg—a more persistent reader— 
should have been so agitated, and he is to be 
commended for the impressive restraint with 
which he wrote the letter that the Nation did 
not see fit to print. As an old New Leaper 
staffer, I feel a personal sense of pride in the 
Nation’s resort to litigation to settle what they 
cannot by reference to fact, let alone morality. 
I sincerely hope that other publications of the 


THe New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters. under 300 words. 


Nation’s stripe will pay THe New Leaver the | 
compliment of similar suits. 
New York City » JULIEN STEINBERG 

I wish I could contribute as much to your 
current drive as I would like to, but unfortu- 
nately that is impossible. I am a sick woman 
with very little income. I am enclosing one 
dollar now and will soon send the five dollars 
for the renewal of my subscription. To me, ° 
Tue New Leaper is the most important publi- 
cation we have in our country. May it live 
forever—perhaps long enough to tell us that 
we are living in a more decent human world. 

I am sure THE New Leaper need not be 
worried by the Nation’s indictment. I think it 
is about time that those “fellow travelers” are 
shown up for what they are. I believe they 
are a greater menace than the “Daily Shirker” 
can ever be. More power to you. 


National City, Calif. Lituran G.. Buck 


The following two letters, which the Nation 
refused to print, are published here with the 
permission of the writers: 


Aprit 23, 1951 
Dear Miss KincHWEY: 

A form letter from your circulation depart- 
ment urging me to renew my subscription prods 
this indolent reader to perform a task long con- 
templated and too long postponed—to ask you 
to include me out of your list of subscribers. I 
do so not merely because I disagree with your 
views and policies, but also because you have 
committed an act that violates a basic tenet of 
the liberal faith the Nation once taught me. I 
refer to your action, first, in refusing to pub- 
lish a contrary opinion from one of your con- 
tributors and editorial colleagues, and, second 
and infinitely worse, in attempting to suppress 
by threat and intimidation the expression of 
this opinion in other journals. The libel suit 
you instituted against THe New Leaper for 
publishing a letter from Clement Greenberg, a 
letter you found distasteful, is a crime of jour- 
nalistic barbarism which the Nation would be 
the first to condemn were it to live by the 
morals it pretends to preach... . 

Mr. del Vayo, smart, slick and slippery, is 
not the first artist at evasion and insinuation 
who propounded the Moscow line in the Nation 
against the interests of our own country and 
those of other democratic nations. . . . Here is 
a quotation from an article by Alexander 
Werth: 

“Tt has become a truism to say that 
Czechoslovakia is the ideal laboratory for 
socialism in Europe. . . . The working class 
put the present regime in power. . . . The 
‘people’s democracy’ carries out, in Dimi- 
trov’s words, ‘the functions of the dictator- 


ship of the proletariat.’ . . . Free elections, 
as we understand them, are not a fetish of 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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CONTINUED 


Czech Communists. . . . The working class 
is, of course, the pampered pet of the new 
regime. . . . In the words of Slansky, the 
secretary general of the Communist party, 
‘our factory organizations must struggle 
against workers with easy-going, old-fash- 
ioned ideas.’ . . . Severe measures are being 
taken against absenteeism and excessive 
mobility of labor.” 


This was published two years ago in the 
Nation, with the obvious, if tacit, approval of 
the editors. And there is hardly a word in this 
excerpt which does not deny or contradict its 
neighboring word. Free elections are a “fetish.” 
The working class put the present regime in 
power and they love the dictatorship even if 
they cannot put it out of power. The working 
class is the pampered darling of the government, 
but woe be to members of the working class if 
they take a day off without permission or seek 
a better job on their own... . 

I bring this article of two years ago to your 
attention because it is a fair sample of the 
editorial policy the Nation has pursued for 
many years and continues to pursue. You have 
given not alone the consent of silence to Soviet 
outrages but even the assent of open agreement 
with it. Your Mr. del Vayo, a more agile 
sleight-of-hand artist than Mr. Werth, has con- 
sistently favored the Soviet line as against the 
policies and interests of our own country. .. . 

I speak with some rancor, yet I wish I 
could persuade you to understand that I speak 
as a friend, or former friend, of the Nation. I 
owe a debt of gratitude to it, for when I was 
a youngster it opened new horizons for me, the 
world of conflicting opinion, the terrain of lib- 
eral and libertarian ideals. I am old enough 
now to ask: Isn’t it time the Nation learned its 
own lessons of liberal morality? .. . 
New York City J. C. Ricu 
Jewish Daily Forward 


To THE Epirors OF THE NATION: 

As a contributor to the Nation, I wish to pre- 
test your refusal to publish Mr. Clement Green- 
berg’s letter concerning J. Alvarez del Vayo and 
the political policy of your magazine. In suing 
Mr. Greenberg and THe New LEADER, you are 
adopting the opinion of those reactionary 
forces and individuals whom you every week 
attack—that political ideas are subject to court 
action but not to free and open discussion. 

In the interest of logic, one must protest the 
whole editorial policy of the Nation, since your 
exclusion of Mr. Greenberg is only the most 
striking example of your general failure in the 
last few years to print, in your political col- 
umns, the most vigorous and enlightened liberal 
writing $f our time, preferring instead, as you 
have, the calculated obscurantism of such writ- 
ers as del Vayo, Werth and Carey McWilliams. 
Tenafly, N. J. Ricuarp CHASE 


Chamberlin-Blanshard Exchange 
Stirs Reader Comment 


It seems to me that William Henry Chamber. 
lin’s rejoinder to Paul Blanshard [THe New 
Leaner, April 9] does not actually discuss the 
concrete issues raised by Blanshard. Chamberlin 
concedes that Blanshard is not blind to the 
menace of Soviet Russia, but questions Blan. 
shard’s “judgment and perspective in placing 
Vatican and Kremlin ‘intervention’ in American 
life in the same category.” Chamberlin then 
proceeds to ignore cempletely all the impressive 
evidence marshalled by Blanshard to show that 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy is fundamentally 
opposed to democracy. 

“People of many religious faiths, including 
Catholics, can and generally do live together in 
harmony and tolerance in America . . . adjust- 
ing [their] . . . differences amicably within the 
framework of a free pluralistic society,” Cham- 
berlin observes. Now, as a matter of fact, the 
top leaders of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in 
America have shown little, if any, disposition 
to “adjust their differences amicably” with 
those groups that oppose them on such questions 
as public education, censorship, marriage and 
divorce, birth control, foreign policy and other 
matters which are the legitimate concern of all 
Americans. Cardinal Spellman’s abortive effort 
to squelch Mrs. Roosevelt is a case in point, 
The hierarchy’s effort to suppress Paul Blan- 
shard’s book by blocking the publicizing and 
distribution of it (e.g., the New York Times’s 
refusal of Beacon Press advertisements of the 
book and Macy’s removal of the work from its 
bookshelves) is another. The recent dismissal 
of Dr. John M. Stephens from the staff of Mercy 
Hospital in Brownsville, Texas, because of his 
effort to protect the life of a mother in a manner 
not approved by the Church, is still another 
case in point. These and many other examples 
of the hierarchy’s coercive policies in America 
—under a system of government which calls 
for the absolute separation of church and state 
—are only a pale reflection of the highly sys- 
tematized repression practiced by the state on 
behalf of the Roman Catholic Church in many 
countries abroad. 

Instead of dealing with these matters, how- 
ever, Chamberlin remarks irrelevantly that “ 
dictatorship of ‘science’ or a monopolistic posi- 
tion for public schools would be as undesirable 
as the domination of education by any single 
religious-philosophic viewpoint. .” Indeed 
they would, but there is at present no “dictator- 
ship of ‘science’” and no public-school “mo 
nopoly” in America, nor is either possibility in 
prospect. Neither scientists nor public-school 
educators exercise any such veto over American 
political and religious life as is—here and now 
—exercised by the top leaders of the Roman 
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Catholic Church. To advocate public funds for 
public schools only is not to advocate “suppres- 
sion” of private and religious schools. Chamber- 
lin does not indicate what his own position is 
on this vital question. Does he favor or oppose 
the separation of church and state? 

Finally, Chamberlin’s casual description of 
the Spanish and Portuguese governments as 
“stern” and “mild” dictatorships, respectively, 
reveals that he is utterly indiscriminate in his 
choice of “anti-Communist” allies. The Soviet 
Government, no less than the Spanish, exercises 
today a “stern” dictatorship in a country which 
-—to use Chamberlin’s phrase—has “known 
little effective self-government. . . .” The same 
is true of the government of Juan Peron, the 
Argentine dictator, who, shortly after having 
suppressed La Prensa, was nominated for the 
Nobel Prize by Father Virgilio Filippo, Roman 
Catholic priest and member of the Argentine 
Chamber of Deputies! (United Press dispatch 
from Buenos Aires, March 29, 1951). 

In view of the facts, does it not appear that 
Chamberlin’s own “judgment and perspective” 
leave much to be desired in his approach to 
this question? 

Washington, D. C. STANLEY LICHTENSTEIN 
Protestants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State 


Chief of ‘Voice of America’ 
Protests ‘New Leader’ Item 

In THe New Leaper of April 9, you carried 
an interesting article by Vasily Yershov en- 
titled, “I Saw Slavery in Russia’s Cities.” Ap- 
pended to it was a footnote which suggested 
that the Voice of America has shown a certain 
reluctance to talk about slave labor in the 
Soviet Union. Your note spoke specifically about 
an announcement from Moscow of the com- 
pletion of the Volga-Don canal. The note then 
added: “And—even more shocking—the Voice 
of America did not comment to its Russian 
listeners on one of the biggest events in the 
country’s history.” 

I am sure that you will be glad to learn 
that your strictures on the Voice of America 
in this regard are not justified. We did broad- 
cast on the completion of the Volga-Don Canal 
and on the use of slave labor in that connec- 
tion. In fact, we have been carrying on a fairly 
continuous campaign on the whole question of 
slave labor in the Soviet Union in all the lan- 
guages in which the Voice of America broad- 
casts. I shall be happy to show you or the 
author of your editorial note the scripts dealing 
with this matter. 
New York City Foy D. KoH.er 

Chief, 


International Broadcasting Division 
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“BORN YESTER' 


Starring JUDY HOLLIDAY 
PLUS 
“STAGE TO TUCSON" 
With Rod Cameron - Wayne Morris 












oe Paramount Jocnen 


“APPOINTMENT WITH 
DANGER” 
STARRING 

ALAN LADD 

PHYLLIS CALVERT 

CO-FEATU 


“MY TRUE sToRy” 


HELEN ‘WALKER 
WILLARD PARKER 













MARY MARTIN 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 


Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTER 2nd 


JOSHUA 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielzines 
with 


MAJES (IC THEA, 44 St. @. of Buns 
Evenings :30. Matiness Wed. & Sat. 208 


RAY MIDDLETON 


South Pacific 








MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets’’...remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 








SOCIAL DEMGCRATIC 
FEDERATION 


Heimann, noted 
German Social Democrat, re- 
cently died in New York. 
Although he was a business 
man, eimann devoted his 
life to the Socialist move- 
ment ... Himer_Rosenberg 
member of the Reunion o 
Old Timers, died on April 12 
in Miami, Florida. e was 
one of the ten New York 
Socialist Assemblymen 
elected in 1917, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the ILGWU, Presi- 
dent of the Joint Board 
Cloak Makers, and Local 10 
Cutters, ILGWU. 
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performance of 


THE WISE AND THE FOOLISH 


An opera —— on “The Strange Musician” by 


the weer? Grimm 


KURT LIST 


Produced and directed by Muriel Sharon with 


FET on east including 


Reiph sigh Magelssen, baritone . baritone 


pee an orchestra “onducted by. Franz Bibo. 


At the Theresa L. 
Lexington yr eee and 92nd Street, 


YWHA, 





N.Y.C., Saturday, June 2, 8:40 p.m., and Sun- 
day, June 3, 3 p.m. Tickets: $1.00. For reser- 
vations call ATwater 9-9456 or write to box 


office. 
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EDITORIAL | 


The Senate Produces 


THE CONGRESSIONAL INQUIRY into the Far East is bear- 
ing fruit. Britain has joined our economic embargo of 
Red China, and the UN has voted to do likewise (al- 
though certain of its members will not adhere to the 
decision in practice). General Marshall, in a surprise 
statement stiffening U. S. policy, declared that if neces- 
sary we would veto a UN move to recognize Mao. He 
also made it clear that we would bomb Manchurian and 
other Chinese bases if the enemy subjected our forces to 
annihilating air attack. At the same time, a military mis- 
sion under General Chase was setting up shop on For- 
mosa. The question of bombing Manchuria was, with Red 
troops halfway down Korea, academic for the moment. 
The country seemed to be taking a middle ground be- 
tween the MacArthur and Truman theses. 

Undoubtedly, Stalin is profiting somewhat from the 
Senate’s disclosures. But our allies are being given an 
unprecedented lesson in democracy which must surely 
bring them closer to us, and our people are receiving an 
invaluable education from which must emerge a clear and 
fully developed policy and a nation united behind it. 


Israel Reborn 


ON THE AFTERNOON of May 14, 1948, a quiet ceremony 
took place in Tel Aviv’s Municipal Museum which was 
destined to alter the course of Middle East history. Jer- 
usalem was under siege by the Arab Legion. The British 
were to evacuate their forces that night. Haifa and Jaffa 
had been taken by the Jewish militia. The exodus of 
Arabs from the Jewish-controlled portions of Palestine 
had begun. Poised at the latter’s boundaries were the 
armies of Egypt, Transjordan, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia ready to pounce upon a Jewish militia 
which possessed four pieces of artillery, no air force, and 
not even an antiaircraft gun with which to meet an im- 
pending air attack. Nevertheless, in the Museum at Tel 
Aviv, Jewish leaders assembled and declared that, by 
virtue of their people’s great efforts at colonization and 
development of the country, and by virtue of the Balfour 
Declaration, the League of Nations mandate and the re- 
cent (November 29, 1947) United Nations decision to 
partition Palestine, they were assuming responsibility as 
the Provisional Government of the State of Israel. 

Now, three years later, Israel is very much a fact to be 
reckoned with in the Middle East and throughout the 
world. She is not only the realization of a 2,000-year-old- 
dream of an ancient people, but modern man’s newest 

° 


and lustiest democracy. Into her tiny confines have 
poured all of Bulgaria’s Jewish community and most of 
Yugoslavia’s; the Jews of Yemen at the tip of the Arab- 
ian Peninsula have recently been ferried in by air; today, 
all Iraqi Jews are migrating to Israel, and tomorrow, 
migrants from Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and 
other countries will be entering by swarms. Simultaneous 
with this human movement, and to support it, there has 
been a steady but insufficient inflow of the great and 
complex means by which an old and arid land can be 
made to yield a new and rich culture: tractors, automo- 
biles, cranes, fertilizer, microscopes, machine tools—and 
weapons. The latter are, unfortunately, as much a neces- 
sity as the former, for even as Israel celebrated her third 
birthday she was again the victim of foreign attack; and 
the same doughty pioneers who have brought forth 
orange groves and vineyards, apartment buildings and 
nitrate plants, from parched desert and malaria-infested 
swampland, must also know how to wield pistol and 
bayonet at a moment’s notice. 

Israel’s magnificent spirit should earn for her the sup- 
port of lovers of freedom the world over. 


Our First Anniversary 


PRESSURE of more important events has caused us to 
omit comment on a matter of some personal importance 
to us and, we hope, to our readers: With our May 7 issue 
we began our second year of operation as a magazine. 

Old readers will recall that on May 6, 1950, THE NEw 
LEADER switched from tabloid to magazine format, and 
that this radical innovation was undertaken with no few 
editorial misgivings. Moneywise, the change was abso- 
lutely risky. A year has now elapsed, and we are safe in 
asserting, we think, that no other twelve months in our 
quarter-century history have been as rich and exciting. 

Although we harbor no illusions about our short- 
comings, we would be disingenuous if we did not confess 
that we are proud of what we have wrought so far. The 
reader-mail we receive tells us that we are publishing a 
larger proportion of stimulating and significant pieces 
than we ever have; and the extraordinary frequency with 
which our material is quoted—just about everywhere save 
in the Iron Curtain countries—suggests a far wider cov- 
erage than our still-modest circulation would seem to war- 
rant. At a time when so many “liberal” publications have 
become mere party organs or dull treadmills of ancient 
shibboleth, Taz New LEaDER’s reputation for independ- 
ence, integrity and forthrightness continues to grow. 

We are aware, as noted above, of our failings. In the 
coming year, which has already begun, we shall endeavor 
to correct them wherever we can. Where we cannot, as 
in the realm of the inflated dollar, we shall have to rely 
upon our readers’ generosity, for THE New LEADER, as is 
well known, is a cooperative affair. If, then, we do not 
rival the “big” magazines before another twelvemonth is 
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out, the reader will know the reason: himself. But bigness 
js not our main goal; what we aim at, as always, is to 
make ever more effective the voice of peace, plenty and 
freedom. To that ideal we dedicate ourselves anew. 


Pronto, Hombre 


A New York FEDERAL JupcE last week sentenced one 
James J. Moran to five years in prison and a $2,000 fine. 
Moran’s crime: He had perjured himself before the Sen- 
ate Crime Investigating Committee on March 16. The 
perjury: Moran had testified that, as First Deputy Fire 
Commissioner, he had met Louis Weber, a Brooklyn 
policy king, only five times; Moran’s Fire Department 
receptionist recalled that Moran had been visited by 
Weber 101 times. The implication was clear: Though 
Moran had technically been convicted for perjury, he 
had been guilty of trafficking with the underworld. 

The Moran affair is not simply another reminder of 
the nadir to which U. S. politics has sunk. Moran was 
appointed to the Fire Department, and later to a “life- 
time” post as Commissioner of Water Supply, by former 
Mayor William O’Dwyer, presently Ambassador to Mex- 
ico. Now Mr. Moran’s is but the first of a series of convic- 
tions which is likely to follow the Kefauver investigation 
of New York; since it was chiefly the O’Dwyer Adminis- 
tration that needed investigating, we have probably wit- 
nessed only the first of a series of explosions which must 
inevitably reverberate in Mexico City. 

Before that happens, and before the name and reputa- 
tion of the United States are dragged down with O’Dwyer, 
we recommend that the President display the foresight 
and the patriotism to relieve Ambassador O’Dwyer—as 
they say in Mexico—pronto. 


When Two Editors Go 


WE RECORD with interest, but not surprise, the fact 
that in the May 12 issue of the Nation the name of Con- 
tributing Editor Robert Bendiner and Staff Contributor 
Reinhold Niebuhr were dropped from the masthead. The 
Nation, characteristically, carried no explanation for 
this unusual omission, although it is not difficult to sur- 
mise that basic political disagreements were involved; 
nor did it publish even a curt thank-you to two men 
whose past services to the magazine helped elevate it to a 
position of some influence in the liberal community. Mr. 
Bendiner, who had been with the Nation a total of four- 
teen years, was formerly its managing editor and later 
associate editor; he relinquished the latter post last 
November and, in his new capacity as contributing editor, 
had been inactive. Mr. Niebuhr, who had been with the 
magazine a somewhat shorter time, is one of America’s 
leading liberals and an outstanding theologian. Their loss 
to the Nation, at this political juncture, must be counted 
as a gain to democratic forces. 
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EDITORIAL BOARD 


Editor: William E. Bohn. Executive Editor: S. M. 
Levitas. Managing Editor: Daniel James. Associate 
Editor: hustle Shub. Assistant Editor: Louis Jay 
Herman. ; 

Contributing Editors: David J. Dallin, William Henry 
Chamberlin, Drama Critic: Joseph T. Shipley. 

Circulation Manager: Mort Rifkin. 
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M. Z. Frank «2 Israel After Three Years: 


How Religion Upset Ben- 
Gurion’s Regime 
4 The Middle East’s First De- 
mocracy 
5 The Home Front 
6 The Split on Soviet Farm 
Policy 
8 Unreasonable Facsimile 
9 The Basques Strike Against 
Franco 
Morgan Phillips || British Labor Stands United 
Victor Alba {2 Shenanigans in Panama 
Charles W. White |3 Are Fads Killing Education? 
Richard Armour |4 Price and the Paupers 
David J. Dallin |5 East and West 
Norbert Muhlen |6 The Phantom of McCarthy- 
ism 
Geoffrey Gorer and |9 Swaddling and the Russians 
Bertram D. Wolfe 
William Henry Chamberlin 2| Where the News Ends 


David Ben-Gurion 


William E. Bohn 
Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


Richard Armour 
Jesus de Galindez 


Writers and Writing 
Philip E. Mosely 22 A Pro-Russian, Aanti-Stalin 
Policy 
Seymour M. Waldman 23 Mr. Hughes’s Decisions 
Paul Massing 24 The Fate of Germany’s Jews 
Harry Smith 25 A Novel Like An Escalator 


Norman Wengert 25 A Journalist’s View of a 
Scientist’s Paradise 


Joseph T. Shipley 26 On Stage 
27 Dear Editor 
30 Editorial 
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Signed contributions on these pages do not necessarily 
represent the views of THE NEw LEADER. We welcome a 
variety of opinions consistent with our democratic policy. 


Editorial Offices: 7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: ALgonquin 5-8844-5-6. Price 15 cents. Sub- 
scription rate $5 a year; Foreign and Canadian $6. 


Pictures by International News unless otherwise noted. 





FOUR PRIMARY SOURCES 


On the Course of Events From Yalta to Kore 


¢ The thoughtful reader will find in these widely different, yet uniformly 
important books, much new information that explains the sudden devel- 
opment of the Korean war in a world officially at peace. Written by 
people in a position to gather first-hand information, each volume helps 


round out our state-sponsored concepts of current historical events. 


AMERICA'S 
2ND CRUSADE 


by William Henry Chamberlin 


A completely new interpreta- 
tion of American foreign policy 
during the Roosevelt era, pre- 
sented in the well-documented 
style of the man called Ameri- 
ca’s most distinguished foreign 
correspondent. 


“The first volume to be published which deals in 
comprehensive fashion with the role and responsi- 
bility of the United States for the onset, course, 
and calamitous results of the second World War.” 

—Harry Elmer Barnes, Current History 


$3.50 


11 YEARS 
IN SOVIET 
PRISON CAMPS 


by Elinor Lipper 


A personal story that explodes 
the myth of the Soviet “peo- 
ple’s paradise” by one who 
knows from experience what it 
means to be state property. 


“Belongs to the very top of memoirs of Soviet 
Russia . . . combines conscientious reporting with 


absorbing writing.” 


—David J. Dallin 





THE 
CHINA STORY 


by Freda Utley 


The first full-length account of 
the foreign-policy split behind 
the recall of General 

Arthur. Reveals hitherto sup- 
pressed data on American aid 
to Chiang Kai-shek, the influ- 
ence of Owen Lattimore, the 
Marshall Mission, the Amerasia 
case and the Wedemeyer re- 
port. Her writings combine— 


“the keenest and most comprehensive intellectual 
understanding with deep and sincere emotion.” 
—Bertrand Russell 


COLLISION OF 
EAST AND WEST 


by Herrymon Maurer 
Introduction by Hu Shih 


A clear, thorough account of 
the impact of Western cultur 
on the peoples of the 
Aims to show there are no 
political, or economic, or mili 
tary solutions—in short, n@ 
panaceas. Emphasizes the need of a profound inr 
awareness of other persons, other nations, othef 
cultures. ‘ 


At All Bookstores, Or Write To: 


RY REGNERY COMPANY 


ST JACKSON BLVD * CHICAGO 4 ILLINOUS 
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